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Week Ending Friday, April 23, 1982 


Geneva, Illinois 





Question-and-Answer Session With 
Students at St. Peter’s Catholic Elementary 
School. April 15, 1982 





Mr. Sheppard: Mr. President, I'd like to 
have you meet our teacher of our eighth 
grade here, and the eighth grade students 
at St. Peter’s School. President Reagan, 
we’re very, very pleased to have you with 
us, and here are our students. 

The President. Well, I’m pleased to see all 
of you. I’m very pleased. Someone once said 
that civics class—that’s where you study 
what you read in the paper the day before. 
But I know better than that, having been in 
civics classes myself. 

We don’t have very much time here to- 
gether. So, I think better than me trying to 
make any kind of a speech to you, what we 
should do is get to a dialog and a back and 
forth. I just came from speaking to a great 
meeting of teachers and educators there in 
Chicago and told them about our proposal 
in Washington for a tuition tax credit for 
parents of children going to schools like 
this. So, that’s my civic contribution for the 
day. So, why don’t you ask me any ques- 
tions you might have. 

Mr. Sheppard. Don’t be bashful now; ask 
questions. Raise your hand. 


Tuition Tax Credits 


Q. How soon should we see the tax cred- 
its or the benefit of them? 

The President. The benefit of the tax 
credits? Well, we’re going to phase it in. It 
would start—if, of course, the Congress 
passes the legislation we’re presenting—it 
would start being phased in in ‘83, that’s 
next year, and be completed by ’85. We 
have to kind of take it easy to start with, 
because of our budget deficits and the prob- 
lem we’re trying to solve on that. 

Q. If the tax deduction is passed, what 
kind of influence can local government 
have on private schools? 


The President. Well, this will not allow 
any government interference in any way in 
education, because the aid is going directly 
to the parents of children who are going to 
the schools. So, this will not lead to any 
government direction or interference in 
any way in education, if that was the mean- 
ing of your question. 


Air Traffic Controllers 


Q. Mr. President, do you think the gov- 
ernment will ever relent on the hiring 
freeze of ex-air traffic controllers? 

The President. All that clicking of cam- 
eras—I’m going to have to come a little 
closer to hear. 

Q. Do you think that the government will 
ever relent on the hiring freeze of ex-air 
traffic controllers? 

The President. Did you say air traffic con- 
trollers? 

Q. Will the government ever hire them— 
the ex-ones? 

The President. There were some who 
have been taken back and were hired back 
because they were able to establish that 
they were pressured into leaving. And now, 
the needs are being met very rapidly in the 
towers with applicants and trainees who are 
training to become air controllers, and I 
don’t think there will be any further move 
in that direction. 

The law provides that anyone who is dis- 
charged from government service is ineligi- 
ble. We gave a waiver that they could get 
jobs—a waiver to that law so that they 
could get other jobs in government if they 
wanted, but we had—our loyalty had to go 
to those who stayed in and kept the airlines 
flying. 

Inflation 

Q. Mr. President, do you think—{inaudi- 
ble|\—brought under control, and if so, how 
would you go about doing it? 

The President. Well, we've already begun 


doing it. Inflation was 12.4 percent when 
we began our administration and—it’s fig- 
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ured every month and then it’s averaged 
over the year—so it ended the year of 1981 
with an average of 8.9 percent, down from 
12 percent. But in the last 6 months, now, 
inflation has been running at 44% percent or 
less. And so the answer to it is, of course, 
now resolving this recession and getting 
people back to work and all. But I look for 
inflation to continue down and getting even 
less, and, of course, the ultimate is to get it 
to zero. So, it is very much under control. 

Now, do you all understand, really, what 
inflation means to your families and to all of 
you in purchasing power? I'll bet you do, 
because you're in the civics class here. But 
inflation—really, we think about it as high 
prices—actually, the high prices are just a 
reflection of the lowered value of the 
money. It means when it was 12.4 percent 
that at the end of the year the dollar would 
buy 12.4 percent less than it would buy at 
the beginning of the year. Well, now the 
dollars are only shrinking by 4% percent— 
cents out of the dollar, so we'll do better. 


Unemployment 


Q. Mr. President, when do you think 
there will be more jobs for people? 

The President. More jobs for people? The 
answer to that has to be making it possible 
for the ecomony to expand, and by that I 
mean with this great unemployment, we’re 
down now to where many industries are 
only working at a fraction of their capacity 
to produce. And this has been, I think, be- 
cause the government over the years has 
been taking an increasing amount out of 
the earnings of the people and the gross 
national product. It reduces the ability of 
the private sector to expand and produce 
the jobs that we need for our people. 

Now, unemployment, unfortunately, is 
the last thing that gets resolved when you 
come out of a recession; it’s the last thing 
that catches up. But it does catch up. This 
was why we passed our tax program last 
year, that we phase in three installments of 
taxes—5 percent last October Ist; there will 
be a 10-percent cut in the income tax in 
July and another 10-percent cut next year. 
And at the same time, we cut the taxes for 
business with regard to their ability to mod- 
ernize their plant and equipment, to keep 
up with modern technology. 
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Today, one of the reasons that we’re not 
so competitive as we could be, and used to 
be, with other countries like West Germany 
and Japan is because they have invested 
and they are producing with much more 
modern equipment. I have been in steel- 
plants in Taiwan and in Japan and here in 
our own country, and I have seen the dif- 
ference. It isn’t that their workers are any 
better; it’s that they’ve got better tools. 

Now, I think that the program that we’re 
embarked on—reducing of government 
spending, reducing of taxes at the same 
time—is going to lead and is leading now to 
a recovery where there will be this mod- 
ernization. And that’s the only way to pro- 
vide jobs for our people. 

Incidentally, in spite of the fact that the 
reported—that March unemployment went 
up, the statisticians in Washington have 
funny ways of counting. There were, in 
March, actually 88,000 fewer people unem- 
ployed than there were in February. And 
there were 525,000 more people employed 
than there were in February. 


Interest Rates 


Q. Mr. President, what actions can you 
take in regards to the Federal Reserve 
Board about lowering the high interest 
rate? 

The President. Well, at this point, first of 
all, the Federal Reserve Board is totally 
autonomous. There is no administration and 
there’s no government that can tell them, 
“Do this,” or “Do that.” They’re absolutely 
independent under the law. And it’s true 
that they have had a policy over recent 
years of treating recessions like this with 
variations of the money supply, releasing a 
lot of money into the market, and then in- 
flation went up as well as interest rates and 
so forth. I have to say right now, they’re 
holding to a very sound policy of the 
normal increase in the money supply to 
keep pace with our own natural growth. 

The interest rates are up now simply be- 
cause of the fear on the part of the money 
markets that inflation won’t stay down 
where it is, that as it’s done in the past, it'll 
go back up again. And we’re trying to con- 
vince them that isn’t so. And I think pretty 
soon, when we announce—when we can an- 
nounce a bipartisan agreement on what 
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we're going to do with regard to spending 
and taxes and so forth in ’83, that maybe 
they will then get the confidence to come 
down. 

Here’s why inflation pushes interest rates 
up. If you have money to lend—and when I 
told you a little while ago about the dollar 
losing its value, if you’re going to lend 
money, say, on a mortgage over 20 years, 
and every year your dollar is going to lose a 
little of its value to where at the end of 20 


years it’s only worth about that much of 


what it was when you loaned it, you would 
have to get enough interest to compensate 
for that loss in the value of the dollar, and 


then on top of that, get the normal rate of 


interest as a return on your lending the 
money. 

So, when interest rates were 12.4, they 
had to start with charging 12.4 in the inter- 


est just to meet inflation, and then on top of 


that, how much more they wanted to make 
or earn on their money. 

Well, now, that’s down to 4.5. By all rules, 
the interest rates should be down much 
lower than they are. But, as I say, they’re 
just fearful, and until we can convince them 
that we really mean it, to stick with our 
program, they won’t come down. 

Although, the other day, a banker in a 
little town in Indiana did something I rec- 
ommend to a lot of bankers. To help the 
automobile dealers, he put $2 million of the 
bank’s money up for loan and lowered the 
interest rates 4 percent below what the 
market rate is today, provided they bor- 
rowed the money to buy automobiles. And 
people are flocking there to get those loans 
at the lower interest rate and buy auto- 
mobiles. 


“Reaganomics” 


Q. Mr. President, would you please ex- 
plain Reaganomics to us in a brief summary 
that we could understand? 

The President. Reaganomics. I didn’t give 
it that name. [Laughter] I think some of the 
people around the room here [referring to 
reporters] helped create that name. 

No, it’s basically a theory I—my degree in 
college was in economics. And I remember 
studying how the classic economist back at 
the turn of the century always believed that 
these cycles of recession and hard times and 
so forth came when government took too 


much out of the private sector. Well, now, 
government has been doing that, as I said 
before. 

What we are doing is trying to reduce 
government spending to where we stop 
having the constant deficits that are just 
built into our system. When the Federal 
Government has to go into the money 
market and borrow a lot of money to pay 
the deficit—that it’s spending more than it 
takes in—then that helps push interest rates 
up, just from supply and demand. There are 
more people out there wanting to borrow 
than there is money to borrow when the 
government is taking the biggest share of it. 

So, the other thing was to provide incen- 
tive again so that people would be willing 
to invest, businesses get money to expand 
and to grow by selling stock or by borrow- 
ing in the market. And so we have cut the 
individual tax rates to give the individual an 
incentive to work, to be willing to work 
overtime if he’s asked to. When the tax 
rates are too high, there’s no incentive for 
people to do that. A person says, “I'd rather 
go fishing, because if I work to earn that 
extra dollar, I have to give so much of it to 
the government.” 

I saw an example of that very often in 
Hollywood in the old days, when there 
were income tax rates as high as 90 per- 
cent. And you'd be offered a picture, to 
play a role in a picture, and you already 
knew that your earnings had pushed you up 
in that 90-percent tax bracket, so all you’d 
get was 10 cents on the dollar if you made 
the picture. So you said, “I’m not going to 
make the picture.” 

So, it is a combination of reducing gov- 
ernment spending and reducing taxes on 
individuals and punitive taxes that were as- 
sessed against business, so that business can 
afford to expand and modernize. 


Tuition Tax Credits 


Q. Mr. President, can the Federal Gov- 
ernment support Catholic education of 
schools? 

The President. Can the Federal Govern- 
ment support 

Q. Catholic education in our schools? 

The President. 1 didn’t get the right 
phrase there at the last. I heard, but I 
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Q. Can the Federal Government support 
Catholic education of schools? 

The President. Support Catholic educa- 
tion of schools? No, this is ruled to be the 
separation of church and state that they 
can’t do that, but this is why we’re propos- 
ing a program that we think will help, by 
getting the aid through the tax credits di- 
rectly to the parents and that this will help 
solve the problem. 

I think both can benefit, because in that 
regard there could be tuition tax increases 
without penalizing the parent at all, be- 
cause its advantage is the money that would 
otherwise have gone to taxes. 


Line Item Veto 


Q. Mr. President, in trying to pass a bill, 
have you ever wanted to add or subtract an 
amendment? 

The President. Oh, yes. And I'll tell you, 
when I was Governor in California, the 
Governor had the right of what’s known as 
line item veto, and so you could veto parts 
of a bill or even part of the spending in a 
bill. The President can’t do that. The Presi- 
dent must take the bill as it comes to him 
and either veto the entire bill. So, there’s 
grown up in the Federal Government a 
little device whereby they hang an amend- 
ment of something that you really wouldn’t 
want—someone particularly wants it, they 
want it—they hang it on a bill that you just 
cannot veto, some very necessary bill, and 
thus they get it passed. 

I think, frankly—of course, I’m preju- 
diced—I think government would be far 
better off if the President had the right of 
line item veto. 

Mr. Sheppard. Mr. President, I think 
maybe one more question according to your 
time schedule. Who has the best question? 

The President. Well, it sounded good, but 
there were two hands went up, almost iden- 
tical, at the time. Could I take those two if I 
make it short? 

Mr. Sheppard. Of course, Mr. President. 

The President. All right. 


Cost of Education 


Q. Mr. President, what can be done to 
bring the cost of education down so that the 
children in the middle-income group can 
atcend college? 
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The President. Well, the cost of education 
has, again, been a result of inflation and, as 
we cure inflation, that is partly resolved. 

But our program has been quite misun- 
derstood—of loans and grants to college stu- 
dents of demonstrated need, who could not 
otherwise go. And that program has in it 
something in the neighborhood of $12 bil- 
lion. The Federal Government is providing 
some 7 million loans and grants for the 
roughly 11 million college students that 
there are in the country. And all a student 
has to do is prove that they have—that oth- 
erwise they couldn’t go. And in proving 
that need, it will not only depend on the 
family’s income, but also the number of 
children in the family to be educated, 
whether there are any unusual medical 
problems, and so forth. So, there is that 
kind of aid. But in addition, there are all 
kinds of other scholarship programs and 
even independent loan programs. 

There was no such thing as a Federal 
program when I went to school, but I had 
to work my way through school; in fact, I 
washed dishes in a girls’ dormitory. [Laugh- 
ter] And I also had to borrow before I got 
out, but I borrowed from a private founda- 
tion that was set up where people contrib- 
ute the money to a foundation just to lend, 
and then you pay the money back after you 
get out of school. 

So, I think that there are sizable and good 
aid programs and even work-study pro- 
grams to help. 

Now, the young boy in the rear of the 
room. This does it then, I’m sorry. 


Gun Control 


Q. Mr. President, do you have any future 
plans on gun control? 

The President. Future plans on—— 

Q. ——gun control. 

The President. Gun control? 

Q. Yes. 

The President. This basically belongs back 
at the State level. You must remember, the 
Constitution, in the tenth amendment, says 
the Federal Government shall do only those 
things prescribed in the Constitution. 

But I believe in California that we took 
the path of gun control that was best. I 
don’t believe there’s any way you can keep 
the criminal from getting a gun, just as you 
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can’t keep them from trying to steal any- 
thing they want. Now, the law that we 
passed in California, I heartily recommend 
to any society. We passed a law that said if 
a criminal is convicted of a crime and had 
in his possession a gun at the time he com- 
mitted the crime, whether he used it or 
not, add 5 to 15 years to the prison sen- 
tence. And on top of that, then passed an- 
other law that said no judge can find a pris- 
oner guilty who had a gun in the commis- 
sion of a crime, and then give him proba- 
tion. He must go to prison. And I think 
making it so costly to carry a gun is far 
more enforceable than trying to keep them 
from getting it. 

Washington, D.C., has probably the strict- 
est gun laws in the United States, and there 
are some 20,000 gun laws now in the 
United States. And yet March 30th a year 
ago, a young man that disabled me—he was 
in Washington, D.C., in broad daylight, out 
on the public street, standing, made his way 
among the press corps as I came out of the 
building, and all those laws did not keep 
him from having a gun and not only shoot- 
ing me but shooting three other people. 

So, as I say, I think the penalties—and 
one last thing I'll add to that. Years ago in 
England—England was always very proud 
of the fact that the English police did not 
have to carry guns. And the reason they 
didn’t have to carry guns—and this sounds 
very cruel, and I’m not recommending this, 
but I just point out what that kind of a 
threat can do. In England, if a criminal car- 
ried a gun, even though he didn’t use it, he 
was not tried for burglary or theft or what- 
ever he was doing, he was tried for first- 
degree murder and hung if he was found 
guilty. They said that the fact that he car- 
ried the gun meant that he had premeditat- 
ed using the gun to kill someone if neces- 
sary. And so the criminal stopped carrying 
guns, and the police didn’t have to carry 
guns, and it all worked out very well until 
they eliminated capital punishment and 
changed things. 

Well, they’ve told me I’ve used up all the 
time. 

Teacher. Mr. President, is it possible for 
this class to come up and get their civics 
books autographed by you? 

The President. Yes, I don’t care if it does 
take a few minutes. I'll write fast. 


Note: Michael Sheppard, civics teacher, 
began the session at 11:44 a.m. by introduc- 
ing the President to the eighth grade teach- 
er and the eighth grade students of his 
civics class who participated in the session. 

The President visited the school after ad- 
dressing the National Catholic Education 
Association in Chicago. The transcript of 
the question-and-answer session was not 
available in time for inclusion in last 
week’s issue. 


Luncheon for Editors and Broadcasters 
from Southeastern States 





Question-and-Answer Session Following the 
Luncheon. April 16, 1982 





The President. Well, anyone who is still 
eating or drinking coffee or anything, keep 
right at it, and we'll have that dialog I men- 
tioned. I didn’t realize that I talked so long 
at first, until I sat down at the table and 
realized how cold the soup was. [Laughter] 

I’ve had a request for the first question 
here. 


News Coverage of the Recession 


Q. Mr. President, you recently were criti- 
cal of network coverage of some of your 
programs, and since we're all in the news 
and journalism business, I thought maybe 
you could respond to the question: Is this 
some sort of a beginning of an attack or an 
assault on the media? 

The President. No, and the thing that 
you've just asked about—out in Oklahoma I 
had met with a group, the publisher and 
some others from the paper out there, and 
we were sitting around having a conversa- 
tion about this. And what I actually protest- 
ed was that I felt that the news media in 
general was just creating such a drumbeat 
of pessimism in this time of recession; that 
I’ve always felt that there is a psychological 
factor in recession, and that if you just keep 
hammering at this, you add to the reces- 
sion. You have people that suddenly say, 
“Well, I won’t buy this or that,” or “I won’t 
do what I was going to do because of the 
fear of it.” And actually, I think some of this 
pessimism is—it can’t really be justified as 
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news to constantly, day after day, go out 
and find some individual, tragic as it is for 
anyone who’s lost a job or is laid off, but to 
dwell on that and on the individual prob- 
lems of someone instead of a balanced pic- 
ture of what is the situation. 

For example, bad as this recession is—and 
let me say, no one in this room can claim 
any more of a traumatic feeling about the 
unemployed than I can, because I was look- 
ing for my first job in 1932 in the depths of 
the Great Depression, and I saw my father 
lose his job, opening an envelope on Christ- 
mas Eve. So I know the tragedy of unem- 
ployment. 

But how many people know, for example, 
that today the basic strength of our econo- 
my—which is going to have to be the factor 
that brings us back to normal—is such that 
today we are almost at a record high in the 
percentage of people of working age who 
have jobs in this country? The record was 
59 percent, and today 57 percent of the 
people of working age have jobs, in spite of 
the high unemployment. 

Part of the unemployment is not as much 
recession as it is the great increase in the 
people going into the job market and, 
ladies, I’m not picking on anyone, but be- 
cause of the increase in women who are 
working today and two-worker families and 
so forth. 

And that was what I was criticizing. Let’s 
have a little optimism. Let’s have some sto- 
ries, for example, about the ad on the air 
last night of the automobile dealer here in 
the vicinity, who’s himself, lowering the in- 
terest rates to 9% percent for people that 
buy cars at his place. I think free enterprise 
has got muscle left that can still help. 


Cuba and International Drug Trafficking 


Q. Mr. President, the U.S. State Depart- 
ment has—{inaudible|—Cuba’s intervention 
in the drug, international drug trafficking. 
Do you think it’s possible, Mr. President, to 
deal with a country, with a government 
that is dealing in drugs and sending guerril- 
las to other countries and violating human 
rights in Cuba? 

The President. Well, I don’t think we are 
helping someone who’s—or dealing with 
someone who’s sending guerrillas to other 
countries and the violation of human rights. 
I think if that is aimed at the El Salvador 
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thing, I think there are countries there that 
we’re not dealing with who are sending aid 
and personnel into El Salvador to help that 
movement. I think the election kind of 
straightened the record out on El Salvador 
and what the people there want, and we 
want to help them get that. 

On the drug traffic, this is much more 
difficult. We are working in cooperation 
with many governments, countries where 
we know they are the source of the drug. 
And they are cooperating with us in trying 
to stop that traffic. There we have to recog- 
nize that our own country does not have 
completely clean hands. There is a great 
deal of marijuana produced in the United 
States. So unless we could be 100 percent 
able to find and apprehend or do away with 
that, we would be as much of an offender 
as some country that is trying as hard as it 
can to eliminate the drug traffic from its 
country. 

Q. But Cuba, sir, is helping—according to 
the United States State Department—Cuba 
is helping the drug traffic—[inaudible]. 

The President. Well in Cuba, we don’t 
have any dealings with Cuba. If they’d ever 
like to rejoin the civilized world, we’d be 
very happy to help them. But not under the 
present circumstances. And let me also say 
this about the drug traffic. We’re launching 
a program here, and have got it started, 
more than we’ve ever done before. But I 
am still of a belief that, while you do your 
utmost to intercept the drugs, we’re not 
going to lick that problem in our country 
until we take the customer away from the 
drugs. The most effective answer is if we 
can get our young people, particularly, and 
be successful in convincing them they don’t 
want to go down that road. Instead of 
trying just to take the drug away from the 
customer, let’s turn the customers off so 
they don’t want the drug. 

There was a young lady back there. 


Barnwell Facility in South Carolina 


Q. Mr. President, I’m from South Caroli- 
na, and my question relates specifically to 
that. Recently, your Secretaries of Energy, 
Commerce, and State sent a letter to 
Mexico inviting officials there to participate 
with the United States in a privately owned, 
nuclear-fueled reprocessing center. Now ex- 
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perts tell us that such a facility is only feasi- 
ble at the Barnwell facility in South Caroli- 
na. So, do you favor using Barnwell in a 
federally funded or a privately funded nu- 
clear-fuel reprocessing facility? 

The President. | think that in the whole 
energy field that our best bet is, again, is 
still the private sector, free enterprise. And 
I think that government has, particularly 
with regard to that type of fuel, I think that 
government has a great responsibility to 
ensure that there are rules for safety that 
will be applied and—— 

Q. But what about Barnwell? 

The President. The what? 

Q. But what about the Barnwell facility in 
South Carolina? 

The President. The—— 

Q. Barnwell, B-a-r-n-w-e-l-l, Barnwell. 

The President. Oh, well, I’m afraid you’ve 
asked me a question that Jim didn’t bring 
me up to date on. I’m going to have to 
check with Jim Edwards on that and find 
out. 

The other young lady there. 


Federalism and Tuition Tax Credits 


Q. Two questions. The first one, as you 
send more money back to the States to be 
divided up, are you intending to put any 
strings on it to see that they are divided up 
on a per capita basis? In North Carolina, for 
instance, on some of the cuts, they are 
being distributed per town units. They’re 
disproportionate on a per capita basis, even 
though the money is being collected on a 
per capita basis. And the second one, on the 
subject of the tuition tax credit that you 
announced yesterday, how are you going to 
prevent that from being used to cause func- 
tional segregation? 

The President. Well, we have a proviso in 
the legislation we’re going to send up that 
it cannot be used in any way to promote 
segregation, to answer the last question 
first. But we recognize also that, as you say, 
functional could take place. We’ve discussed 
this at our own table here. 

I don’t really believe that’s going to turn 
out to be a problem, because first of all our 
tuition tax credit is proposed for the lower- 
and middle-income people. There will be a 
cap on earning level above which there will 
be no tuition tax credit. 


Second, the overwhelming majority of 
students in the main private schools or the 
parochial schools, the religious schools in 
America, the overwhelming majority come 
from families with incomes of $25,000 or 
less. In Chicago, for example, 40 percent of 
the students in the Catholic schools of Chi- 
cago are black. And there seems to be a 
greater urge on the part of our minority 
citizens to get that kind of education, be- 
cause in too many areas the public school 
system apparently is just not doing the job 
that they want done for their children. So, 
we'll make very sure that it cannot be dis- 
torted. 

Q. On the first question about—back to 
the first question—— 

The President. Oh—— 

Q. I'm sorry. On the money that is 
being sent—— 

The President. Oh, per capita and so 
forth. I don’t know whether—there are so 
many categorical grants, block grants, and 
so forth. And if we’re talking about federal- 
ism, every provision is going to be made for 
a pass through from the State level, and it 
would have to be based on the needs of the 
various areas. That’s being worked on as we 
continue, and the federalism program isn’t 
dead. We’re still working on it. 


Views of East Tennesseeans 


Q. Mr. President, I’m from east Tennes- 
see, and east Tennesseeans urged me to tell 
you that they’re looking forward to seeing 
you in Knoxville on May Ist to open the 
World’s Fair—{/aughter|—number one, and 
number two, while this might not be hard 
news, I promised my listeners I would say 
to you what they asked me to say. And 
what they asked me to say was that you 
should hang in there. They still believe in 
you. Keep chopping away about give-away 
social programs, and don’t make the mis- 
take of trying to govern by reacting to so- 
called popularity polls. They believe that 
your character will dictate the proper poli- 
tics. Thank you, sir. [Laughter] 

The President. Well, thank you 
much. [Laughter] 

I’ve just been told—I think there are 
some hands that have been up quite a while 
out here. No, the gentleman just behind 
you. 


very 
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Regional News Conferences 


Q. Mr. President, first off, I'd like to be so 
bold as to thank you for inviting us. Cer- 
tainly it’s good seeing you again and seeing 
you look so well. 

My main question is that, since we do 
enjoy more of this one-on-one, would you 
consider the possibility of reinstituting what 
was at one time viewed as a regional news 
conference or news meetings? And if so, 
would you entertain an idea of coming to 
Greensboro, North Carolina, for a two-State 
Carolinas news conference? [Laughter] 

The President. Well, let me say this was 
also discussed at the table here. I am going 
to discuss this, because I believe on trips 
that I make—I don’t know that we could 
make special trips just to have a news meet- 
ing—but I would think that it would make a 
great deal of sense when you're in an area 
to have a press conference in which the 
national press is not barred—they can 
attend—but limit the questioning to the 
local and the regional press, who don’t ordi- 
narily get the opportunity they get here in 
Washington. 

Now, I’ve just been told that I have a bill 
signing ceremony—darn it—and they tell 
me that I have to get out of here. 


Dispute Between Argentina and the 
United Kingdom 


Q. One international question? If a peace 
is not negotiated between the Falklands 
and England, what type of position do you 
feel that’s going to put the United States in? 

The President. If a peace is not negotiat- 
ed between Argentina and the United 
Kingdom on the Falklands, what position 
that would put us in? You’ve asked a ques- 
tion that I just can’t answer for the simple 
reason that these negotiations—now Alexan- 
der Haig has arrived; he is down there now 
in Argentina—and they’re so delicate, and 
everyone is watching every word that’s 
said, that for me to answer in any way a 
question of that kind just might upset things 
that are going on. I’m just going to keep my 
fingers crossed, and we're making every 
effort we can to have a peaceful solution to 
that problem down there. And I just really 
can’t make a statement of any kind that 
might be misinterpreted or resented by 
someone involved in the negotiations. 
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So now—{applause|—she’ll get mad at 
me; I just can’t do it. I’m sorry. Let me just 
say, the next time we do this, I’m going to 
overrule those people that thought I ought 
to make some remarks, and we'll just give it 
all to question and answer so we can get all 
those in. 


Note: The session began at 1:09 p.m. in the 
State Dining Room at the White House. 
Prior to the luncheon, the President spoke 
to the editors and broadcasters about the 
economic recovery program. His remarks 
are printed in last week’s issue. The tran- 
script of the question-and-answer session 
was released by the Office of the Press Sec- 
retary on April 17, following the cut-off 
date of last week’s issue. 


Armed Forces Day, 1982 





Proclamation 4934. April 16, 1982 





By the President of the United States 
of America 


A Proclamation 


Each year we Americans set aside one 
day to honor the brave and dedicated men 
and women of the Army, Navy, Air Force, 
Marine Corps and Coast Guard. 

They serve our nation with dignity, cour- 
age, and pride in duty stations throughout 
the world. The peace we enjoy today re- 
minds us of their important role. 

Now, Therefore, I, Ronald Reagan, Presi- 
dent of the United States of America and 
Commander in Chief of the Armed Forces 
of the United States, continuing the prece- 
dent of my seven immediate predecessors 
in this Office, do hereby proclaim the third 
Saturday of each May as Armed Forces 
Day. 

I direct the Secretary of Defense on 
behalf of the Army, the Navy, the Air 
Force, and the Marine Corps, and the Sec- 
retary of Transportation on behalf of the 
Coast Guard, to plan for appropriate obser- 
vances each year, with the Secretary of De- 
fense responsible for soliciting the participa- 
tion and cooperation of civil authorities and 
private citizens. 
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I invite the Governors of the States, the 
Commonwealth of Puerto Rico, and other 
areas subject to the jurisdiction of the 
United States, to provide for the observance 
of Armed Forces Day within their jurisdic- 
tion each year in an appropriate manner 
designed to increase public understanding 


and appreciation of the Armed Forces of 


the United States. 

I also invite national and local veterans, 
civic and other organizations to join in the 
observance of Armed Forces Day each year. 

I call upon all Americans not only to dis- 
play the flag of the United States at their 
homes on Armed Forces Day, but also to 
learn about our system of defense, and 
about the men and women who sustain it, 
by attending and participating in the local 
observances of the day. 

Proclamation 4571 of May 15, 1978, is 
hereby superseded. 

In Witness Whereof, I have hereunto set 
my hand this 16th day of April, in the year 
of our Lord nineteen hundred and eighty- 
two and of the Independence of the United 
States of America the two hundred and 
sixth. 


Ronald Reagan 


[Filed with the Office of the Federal Regis- 
ter, 10:16 a.m., April 19, 1982] 


Note: The text of the proclamation was re- 
leased by the Office of the Press Secretary 
on April 17. 


Nuclear Weapons 





Radio Address to the Nation. 
April 17, 1982 





My fellow Americans: 

Throughout our history and particularly 
in recent years, America’s taken on an ever- 
increasing role as peacemaker—taking the 
initiative time after time to try to help 
countries settle their differences peacefully. 
I don’t need to recite the list of diplomatic 
efforts spanning all administrations in which 
we've been instrumental in ending war and 
restoring peace. 


Yet, there are some who still ask which 
nation is the true peacemaker—the United 
States or the Soviet Union? Well, let us ask 
them, which country has nearly 100,000 
troops trying to occupy the once nona- 
ligned nation of Afghanistan? Which coun- 
try has tried to crush a spontaneous work- 
ers’ movement in Poland? And what coun- 
try has engaged in the most massive arms 
buildup in history? Or, let’s put the ques- 
tion another way. What country helped its 
World War II enemies back on their feet? 
What country is employing trade aid and 
technology to help the developing peoples 
of the world and actively seeking to bring 
peace to the Middle East, the South Atlan- 
tic, and to southern Africa? 

The answer is clear, and it should give us 
both pride and hope in America. Today, I 
know there are a great many people who 
are pointing to the unimaginable horror of 
nuclear war. I welcome that concern. Those 
who've governed America throughout the 
nuclear age and we who govern it today 
have had to recognize that a nuclear war 
cannot be won and must never be fought. 

So, to those who protest against nuclear 
war, I can only say,“I’m with you.” Like my 
predecessors, it is now my responsibility to 
do my utmost to prevent such a war. No 
one feels more than I the need for peace. 

Throughout the first half of my lifetime, 
the entire world was engaged in war, or in 
recovering from war, or in preparing for 
war. Since the end of World War II, there’s 
not been another world conflict. But there 
have been and are wars going on in various 
other parts of the world. 

This stretch of 37 years since World War 
II has been the result of our maintaining a 
balance of power between the United 
States and the Soviet Union and between 
the strategic nuclear capabilities of either 
side. As long as this balance has been main- 
tained, both sides have been given an over- 
whelming incentive for peace. 

In the 1970's, the United States altered 
that balance by, in effect, unilaterally re- 
straining our own military defenses while 
the Soviet Union engaged in an unprec- 
edented buildup of both its conventional 
and nuclear forces. 

As a result, the military balance which 
permitted us to maintain the peace is now 
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threatened. If steps are not taken to mod- 
ernize our defense, the United States will 
progressively lose the ability to deter the 
Soviet Union from employing force or 
threats of force against us and against our 
allies. 

It would be wonderful if we could restore 
our balance with the Soviet Union without 
increasing our own military power. And 
ideally, it would be a long step in ensuring 
peace if we could have significant and ver- 
ifiable reductions of arms on both sides. But 
let’s not fool ourselves. The Soviet Union 
will not come to any conference table bear- 
ing gifts. Soviet negotiators will not make 
unilateral concessions. To achieve parity, 
we must make it plain that we have the will 
to achieve parity by our own effort. 

Many have been attracted to the idea of a 
nuclear freeze. Now, that would be fine if 
we were equal in strategic capability. We’re 
not. We cannot accept an agreement which 
perpetuates current disparities. 

The current level of nuclear forces is too 
high on both sides. It must be the objective 
of any negotiations on arms control to 
reduce the numbers of nuclear weapons. 

Since World War II, the United States has 
attempted to get Soviet agreement to such 
reductions countless times. We began back 
when we alone had such weapons. We were 
never able to persuade the Soviet Union to 
join in such an understanding, even when 
we proposed turning all nuclear material 
and information over to an international 
body and when we were the only nation 
that had nuclear weapons. 

We're preparing a new arms reduction 
effort with regard to strategic nuclear 
forces and are already in negotiations in 
Geneva on _ intermediate-range missiles 
threatening Europe. Our objective in these 
talks is for the elimination of such missiles 
on the strategic nuclear forces. We will aim 
on those at substantial reductions on both 
sides leading to equal and verifiable limits. 
We'll make every effort to reach an agree- 
ment that will reduce the possibility of nu- 
clear war. 

If we can do this, perhaps one day we can 
achieve a relationship with the Soviet 
Union which doesn’t depend upon nuclear 
deterrents to secure Soviet restraint. 

I invite the Soviet Union to take such a 
step with us. And I ask you, the American 
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people, to support our efforts at negotiating 
an end to this threat of doomsday which 
hangs over the world. 

Thank you, and God bless you. 


Note: The President spoke at 12:06 p.m. 
from Camp David, Md. 


Meeting With President Brezhnev of 
the Soviet Union 





White House Statement. April 17, 1982 





Two weeks ago, President Reagan ex- 
pressed his sincere hope that President 
Brezhnev would join him this June in ad- 
dressing the United Nations Special Session 
on Disarmament. President Reagan also 
said that he would look forward to a meet- 
ing with President Brezhnev in that con- 
text. 

We have seen today’s TASS report of 
President Brezhnev’s statement to Pravda 
suggesting a summit meeting this fall. We 
will, of course, study President Brezhnev’s 
remarks carefully. 

In the meantime, President Reagan re- 
mains hopeful that President Brezhnev will 
come to the United Nations this June and 
meet with him then. 


Visit of Queen Beatrix of the 
Netherlands 





Remarks at the Arrival Ceremony. 
April 19, 1982 





The President. Nancy and I take great 
pleasure in welcoming Her Majesty Queen 
Beatrix and His Royal Highness Prince 
Claus of the Kingdom of the Netherlands. 

This visit couldn’t take place at a more 


appropriate moment. Today marks the 
200th anniversary of the establishment of 
diplomatic relations between our countries. 
We're delighted that you honor us with 
your visit, Your Majesty, a visit that coin- 
cides with this historic occasion. 
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The bonds between our two peoples rep- 
resent the longest unbroken, peaceful rela- 
tionship that we have had with any other 
nation. When we were seeking our 
independence 200 years ago, your country 
was one of the first to which our forefathers 
turned. At that time the Netherlands was a 
bastion of freedom and tolerance on the 
European continent, having fought its own 
long and costly war for independence. 

John Adams, who later was to become 
our second President, was dispatched to 
your country and reported, “The origins of 
the two republics are so much alike that the 
history of one seems but a transcript from 
that of the other.” This parallel course did 
not end with the birth of our Republic. 
Throughout the years, the Dutch and the 
Americans were the world’s quintessential 
free traders, men and women of enterprise 
and commerce traversing the world in pur- 
suit of peaceful trade. 

Today we recognize not only the 200th 
anniversary of our relations but also the 
lasting imprint your country has made on 
America. Your Majesty, who can forget that 
New York was first New Amsterdam? Later, 
Dutch families helped settle the frontier, 
and investors from the Netherlands played 
an indispensable role in producing the 
American economic miracle. Even today, 
our citizens build upon this heritage, re- 
maining a major source of foreign invest- 
ment capital for each other, interacting 
peacefully and constructively in mutually 
beneficial commerce. 

Few nations have had the good will that 
is the hallmark of the relations between the 
United States and the Netherlands. Our 
shared values extend beyond the commer- 
cial vigor that built our standard of living 
that developed in both our countries—a re- 
spect for the rights of the individual, a rec- 
ognition of human dignity more valuable 
than wealth generated by commerce indus- 
try, and a desire for peace more powerful 
than a tyrant’s threat. 

In only a few places on this planet do 
people enjoy the treasures of liberty and 
tranquility. Those who do must be ever 
mindful of the cost of such well-being. If 
totalitarian nations are permitted to achieve 
military superiority, liberty and peace will 
depend only on the good will of tyrants. 


The American people and the people of 
the Netherlands, Your Majesty, traditionally 
have been advocates of peace. Today our 
challenge lies not only in a desire for peace 
or in its advocacy but in accepting the re- 
sponsibility to do that which is necessary to 
maintain peace. It is an arduous task, often 
a thankless one. In 1942 Queen Wilhelmina 
came to Washington and spoke to a joint 
meeting of our Congress. She said, “Democ- 
racy is our most precious heritage. We 
cannot breathe in the sullen atmosphere of 
despotic rule.” 

Your Majesty, as we stood and heard the 
cannons welcome you a moment ago, I 
couldn’t help but think back to the early 
years of our fledgling Republic. In 1776, 
shortly after we’d declared our independ- 
ence, a tiny American fighting ship sailed 
into the Dutch port of St. Eustatius in the 
Windward Islands of the Caribbean, our 
new nation’s flag flying proudly on the 
mast. No powerful government had yet rec- 
ognized us. But the cannons of the Dutch 
fort bellowed out the first foreign salute to 
the American flag flown by a naval vessel. 
Today we return the honor. 

We've been side by side for 200 years. 
Such friendship is appreciated here. Your 
Majesty, welcome to the United States. 

The Queen. Mr. President and Mrs. 
Reagan, my husband and I thank you for 
your warm welcome. Your words of cordial- 
ity are addressed to us and through us to 
my fellow countrymen. 

In a certain sense, we can regard our visit 
as a milestone on a journey that started 
some 200 years ago, the end of which is not 
yet in sight. Many Dutch people have also 
taken part in this journey to the New 
World. Hundreds of thousands have come 
to this great country to settle and build up a 
new future. Others have come to seal the 
bonds of friendship. My grandmother did so 
in 1942, when our countries were joining 
hands to preserve freedom for the world 
and human dignity for mankind. In 1952 
my mother came here to pay tribute to 
what the United States had done for us 
during the Second World War and in the 
subsequent period of reconstruction. 

Now, as we jointly celebrate 200 years of 
uninterrupted diplomatic relations, we 
pause to reflect on the support our peoples 
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have given each other since the very begin- 
nings of this great and proud nation, both in 
times of danger and in times of joy. We 
have looked forward to this official visit, 
which we realize will be altogether too 
short to cover such a vast area as the 
United States of America. We welcome the 
opportunity to become better acquainted 
with the American people later this year 
when my husband and I will be touring, in 
an official visit, to mark the bicentennial 
and celebrate, again, our very good rela- 
tions. 

You, Mr. President, have officially pro- 
claimed the 19th of April as Dutch-Ameri- 
can Friendship Day. It marks the begin- 
nings of our state visit today, a promising 
beginning and an appropriate moment to 
dwell on the value of our lasting friendship, 
of the very good ties between the United 
States and the Netherlands in the past, in 
the present, and in the future. 

Thank you. 


Note: The President spoke at 10:10 a.m. on 
the South Lawn of the White House, where 
the Queen was given a formal welcome 
with full military honors. 

Following the ceremony, the President 
met with ‘the Queen and her husband, 
Prince Claus, in the Yellow Oval Room at 
the White House. 


Federal Advisory Committees 





Message to the Congress Transmitting a 
Report. April 19, 1982 





To the Congress of the United States: 

In accordance with the provisions of Sec- 
tion 6(c) of the Federal Advisory Commit- 
tee Act, I am pleased to transmit the tenth 
Annual Report on Federal Advisory Com- 
mittees. This Report, prepared by the Gen- 
eral Services Administration, summarizes 
the activities, status, and changes in the 
composition of Federal Advisory Commit- 
tees for calendar year 1981. 

On January 22, 1981, I directed Execu- 
tive departments and agencies to reduce 
obligations for advisory committees by five 
percent for 1981. I am pleased to report 
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that this effort achieved a reduction of ten 
percent during the past year. Believing that 
there are further opportunities for more 
cost-effective management of advisory com- 
mittees, I plan shortly to direct actions 
throughout the Executive Branch which 
will result in additional savings of approxi- 
mately ten percent for 1982. 


Ronald Reagan 


The White House, 
April 19, 1982. 


Note: The report is entitled “Federal Advi- 
sory Committees, Tenth Annual Report of 
the President, Covering the Calendar Year 
1981—March 1982” (Government Printing 
Office, 141 pages). 


White House Staff 





Appointment of Melvin L. Bradley as 
Special Assistant to the President. 
April 19, 1982 





The President today announced that he 
has appointed Melvin L. Bradley to be Spe- 
cial Assistant to the President. Mr. Bradley 
has been serving as Senior Consultant to 
the Office of Policy Development. His pri- 
mary responsibility will be to work with the 
Office of Policy Development staff to assure 
that policy analyses for the President are 
sensitive to the needs and priorities of the 
minority and disadvantaged communities. 
He will report directly to the Assistant to 
the President for Policy Development, Dr. 
Edwin L. Harper. 

Since January 1981, Mr. Bradley has been 
serving as a Senior Policy Adviser on the 
Office of Policy Development Staff, focus- 
ing on urban affairs and small business. He 
served as special adviser to the director of 
the office of Presidential personnel in the 
office of the President-elect. He served as 
assistant to the vice president and account 
executive with United Airlines in 1977- 
1981. He was director of public relations for 
the Charles R. Drew Postgraduate Medical 
School in 1975-1977. He served as assistant 
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to Governor Reagan for community affairs 
in 1970-1975. 

Mr. Bradley graduated from Pepperdine 
University (B.S., 1973). He was born January 
6, 1938. 


White House Staff 





Appointment of Wendell Wilkie Gunn as 
Special Assistant to the President. 
April 19, 1982 





The President today announced his inten- 
tion to appoint Wendell Wilkie Gunn to be 
Special Assistant to the President. Mr. Gunn 
will serve as Assistant Director for Com- 
merce and Trade within the Office of 
Policy Development. He will also serve as 
Executive Secretary of the Cabinet Council 
on Commerce and Trade. 

Mr. Gunn has been assistant treasurer 
and director of investor relations for Pep- 
siCo, Inc., Purchase, N.Y., since January 
1979. He was a vice president of the Chase 
Manhattan Bank in 1974-1979. He served 
as assistant professor of finance at Texas 
Southern University. 

He was a member of the Republican Na- 
tional Committee’s Advisory Council on 
Economic Affairs and Subcommittee on Tax 
Policy and Monetary Affairs. He is a 
member of the board of directors of the 
New Coalition for Economic and Social 
Change and a member of the advisory 
board of the Lincoln Institute for Research 
and Education. 

Mr. Gunn graduated from Florence State 
University (A.B., 1965) and the University of 
Chicago (M.B.A., 1971). He is married, has 
three children, and resides in Stamford, 
Conn. 


White House Staff 





Promotion of Michael E. Baroody to Deputy 
Assistant to the President. April 19, 1982 





The President today announced the pro- 
motion of Michael E. Baroody to the post of 


Deputy Assistant to the President. Mr. Ba- 
roody is Director of Public Affairs at the 
White House, with responsibility for public 
affairs coordination between the White 
House and various domestic departments 
and agencies, as well as the operation of a 
central information and research center to 
serve the White House staff. The Public Af- 
fairs Office is part of the Department of 
Communications at the White House. 

Mr. Baroody, 35, joined the White House 
staff in April of 1981 as Deputy Director of 
Communications. He was appointed Direc- 
tor of Pub’c Affairs last September. 

Prior tc joining the White House staff, 
Mr. Baroody served as executive assistant to 
the U.S. Trade Representative and before 
that as public affairs director and research 
director at the Republican National Com- 
mittee. 


White House Staff 





Promotion of Joanna E. Bistany to Special 
Assistant to the President for 
Communications. April 19, 1982 


The President today announced the pro- 
motion of Joanna E. Bistany to be Special 
Assistant to the President for Communica- 
tions 

Ms. Bistany will continue to serve as 
Deputy to the Assistant to the President for 
Communications. In her position, she has 
organizational responsibility within the de- 
partment and is involved in the public af- 
fairs management of special projects. 

During the Presidential transition, Ms. 
Bistany was deputy to the administrator of 
the transition team. Prior to that she served 
in a variety of capacities in the Reagan/ 
Bush campaign and the Reagan for Presi- 
dent campaign, dating back to October 
1979. 

Before joining the campaign, Ms. Bistany 
served on the faculty at the University of 
Cincinnati in the communications depart- 
ment, with a dual appointment to the 
Children’s Hospital Medical Center. 

Ms. Bistany received her M.A. from the 
University of Kentucky and completed ex- 
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tensive postgraduate study at the University 
of Cincinnati and the Neuropsychiatric In- 
stitute, UCLA, in the area of clinical behav- 
ior management. She was born and raised 
in New York City. 


White House Staff 





Appointment of C. Anson Franklin as 
Assistant Press Secretary to the President. 
April 19, 1982 





The President today announced his inten- 
tion to appoint C. Anson Franklin to be 
Assistant Press Secretary to the President. 
He will succeed David Prosperi. 

Mr. Franklin has worked in Republican 
politics for 13 years. He was press aide to 
Richard Obenshain during his race for Vir- 
ginia attorney general in 1969 and assistant 
press secretary in George Bush’s USS. 
Senate campaign in Texas in 1970. He 
served as press secretary to Representative 
Bill Archer (R-Texas) in 1971-72, and also 
worked for the Texas Committee to Re- 
elect the President in 1972. Mr. Franklin 
worked for Representative Alan Steelman 
(R-Texas) in 1974-76. In subsequent politi- 
cal campaigns, he was campaign manager 
for Marshall Coleman’s race for attorney 
general of Virginia in 1977 and for his race 
for Governor in 1981. He was director of 
administration for the office of attorney 
general of Virginia in 1978-81. 

Mr. Franklin graduated from the Univer- 
sity of Virginia (B.A., 1969). He was born 
April 17, 1947, in Richmond, Va. 


Visit of Queen Beatrix of the 
Netherlands 





Toasts at the State Dinner. April 19, 1982 








The President. Your Majesty, Your Royal 
Highness, distinguished guests: 

This evening we welcome you to the 
White House realizing that this is a special 
occasion even for this house, steeped in tra- 
dition as it is. 
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The history of our two countries will un- 
doubtedly record that on this date, the 
200th anniversary of our diplomatic rela- 
tions, the Queen of the Netherlands was 
our guest at a state dinner in the White 
House. We thank the Dutch people for 
sharing you with us. You're the third succes- 
sive Queen of the Netherlands to grace our 
Nation’s Capital. We look forward to many 
such visits from you and from your heirs, 
because if any friendship is lasting and true, 
it is the one between our two peoples. 

The Dutch played a significant role in 
developing America and shaping our na- 
tional character. When thinking of this, 
images come to mind of Henry Hudson, in 
1609, sailing up the river that now bears his 
name, of pilgrims embarking at Delfshaven 
bound for America after living 12 years in 
Holland, of the Dutch West India Company 
buying Manhattan Island and laying the 
foundation for a magnificent city of com- 
merce, and of sturdy Dutch pioneers break- 
ing ground for new farms in our Midwest. 

I thought that I would surprise Her Maj- 
esty by telling her that each year there’s a 
tulip festival in Holland, Michigan. She’s al- 
ready booked to go there. [Laughter] 

Your Majesty, three American Presidents 
were of Dutch ancestry. And I'll bet that 
doesn’t surprise you, either. Martin Van 
Buren, Theodore Roosevelt, and Franklin 
Roosevelt. Their contributions are well 
known. But countless lesser-known men 
and women of Dutch ancestry composed 
the building stones of America. If we were 
successful in creating a free and prosperous 
society of which we’re rightfully proud, we 
must be thankful for the part played by our 
kindred spirits from the Netherlands, 
people who believed in hard work and who 
valued freedom. That’s the spirit that built 
America, a spirit that citizens of Dutch an- 
cestry helped instill in the American char- 
acter. 

Rembrandt, one of your great artists, 
showed the world new uses of light to add 
depth and meaning to painting. Similarly 
the Dutch, with uncompromising devotion 
to liberty, have been a light and inspiration 
to Americans, even in the depth of their 
darkest hours. 

In the early 1780's, your nation fought a 
war which was at least partially caused by 
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the affinity between the Netherlands and 
the American colonists then fighting for 
independence. 

Our friendship, cemented in time and 
blood, is not taken lightly here. On this 
200th anniversary of our fraternity, let us 
again pledge that we will meet the future 
together—two nations dedicated to peace, 
faithful to the cause of human liberty, and 
confident that right will prevail. 

And now, may I ask all of you to join me 
in a toast to our good friends, the people of 
the Netherlands, to Her Majesty the Queen, 
and to His Royal Highness. 

The Queen. Mr. President, my husband 
and I would like to thank you most sincere- 
ly for your warm words of welcome. We 
greatly appreciated the cordial reception 
given to us by your country, which has 
highlighted the special nature of the ties of 
friendship uniting our two nations. 

There are few countries whose relations 
down the centuries have been so genuinely 
cordial and mutually beneficial as those be- 
tween your great country, Mr. President, 
and my own. 

It is surprising how many similarities one 
encounters in the stories of the birth of our 
two nations. The theory that a people could 
liberate themselves from their sovereign if 
he abused his powers was clearly formulat- 
ed when the Dutch rose in revolt against 
their king, the King of Spain, in the 16th 
century. This was the conviction which was 
echoed in your historic Declaration of 
Independence two centuries later. 

In 1780 we allied ourselves with you in 
your fight for freedom, alongside France 
and Spain. We were the second country to 
officially recognize the United States of 
America—not entirely without self-interest, 
I’m afraid—Dutch bankers provided you 
with the financial aid so desperately 
needed—{/aughter|—in the period of reha- 
bilitation following the War of Independ- 
ence. 

During the 19th century, millions of 
people from a great many countries, includ- 
ing the Netherlands, felt oppressed in the 
Old World and set their hopes on the New. 
It was their hard work and resourcefulness, 
coupled with the efforts of the descendants 
of the early colonists, that soon made the 
United States one of the strongest powers of 
the world. 


Your intervention in the First World War 
brought peace to Europe. When that terri- 
ble struggle was over, it was your President, 
Woodrow Wilson, who inspired countless 
Dutchmen with his ideals. 

Even more vital was your intervention in 
the Second World War for both Europe and 
Asia. Although I was only a child growing 
up in Canada, I have vivid memories of the 
warm affection felt by my mother, Princess 
Juliana, and my grandmother, Queen Wil- 
helmina, for President Franklin D. Roose- 
velt. One of the last letters that President 
Roosevelt wrote early in 1945, 2 days 
before his death, was to my grandmother, 
assuring her that measures to help the 
Netherlands, then suffering from famine 
and oppression, were very much in his 
mind. “You can be very certain,” he wrote, 
“that I shall never forget the country of my 
origin.” 

The memory of that great statesman with 
his sense of social justice is cherished and 
honored by innumerable Dutch people. Nor 
do they forget what they owe to his coura- 
geous successor, President Truman, and to 
President Eisenhower. 

It was Eisenhower who, after leading the 
Allied Forces to victory, became the first 
Supreme Commander of that great alliance 
founded a generation ago, the North Atlan- 
tic Treaty Organization. This Alliance, rely- 
ing principally on the strength of your 
country, Mr. President, has ensured the se- 
curity of Europe and thus of the Nether- 
lands. 

It was also your country that helped us 
restore our shattered economy. I have in 
mind, of course, the Marshall plan, that bril- 
liant example of American statesmanship— 
statesmanship, above all, because the plan 
did not seek to impose a pattern of its own 
but respected the values cherished in 
Europe, and because it was based on the 
understanding that helping others to help 
themselves is in the long run the most ef- 
fective form of aid, thereby serving best the 
purposes of both donor and recipient. 

We in the Netherlands undoubtedly owe 
a great deal to the United States. The spirit 
of enterprise, of daring, of constant innova- 
tion is a feature of American life that has 
always been an inspiration to others. 
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The winds of change, for example, that 
swept across Europe in the late sixties also 
originated in your country. Dutch society 
has been profoundly affected by artistic in- 
fluences from America. Constantly improv- 
ing means of communication have contrib- 
uted to the advancement of science, trade, 
and culture on both sides of the Atlantic. 
All this has brought us closer together than 
ever before. 

In sketching the associations between the 
United States and the Netherlands over 
more than 200 years, I intended not only to 
look back, Mr. President, but also to look 
forward. 

It is the events of the past that have 
brought us to this point. We face an uncer- 
tain future together. Let us set our sights on 
the ideal of a just and humane society for 
all mankind. We cannot achieve this with- 
out standing up for freedom and respect for 
human rights. These ideals should constitute 
the theme underlying our mutual coopera- 
tion. 

I need hardly add, however, that it is only 
natural, in view of our long and eventful 
histories, that our two nations should play 
the theme in different variations. While rec- 


ognizing that the stress should be on unity, 
especially in times of adversity, I regard 
pluraformity, also within our North Atlantic 
partnership, as natural and meaningful. 

The partnership would not benefit from 


uncritical, mutual admiration. Assuming 
that the dialog between the countries is in- 
spired by honest motives and based on 
mutual trust, we must continue to listen to 
one another. 

The Netherlands will endeavor to make a 
contribution by being open-minded and un- 
dogmatic. Tolerance has always been a fea- 
ture of our national character. May I, there- 
fore, express the hope that tolerance, open- 
ness, and patience will continue to mark 
our international partnership. 

Whatever our differences, there is infi- 
nitely more that binds our peoples together. 
We have become partners of our own free 
will. Above all, let us not underestimate the 
strength that can emanate from a union 
that succeeds in safeguarding both external 
and internal freedom. 

In view of this, I'm confident that rela- 
tions between your country, Mr. President, 
and my own will be even closer in the 
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future than they have been in the last 200 
years. 

May I ask you all to raise your glasses and 
drink to the health and happiness of the 
President of the United States of America 
and Mrs. Reagan, to the good fortune and 
prosperity of the American people, and to 
our good relations and _ centuries-long 
friendship. 


Note: The President spoke at 9:35 p.m. in 
the State Dining Room at the White House. 


Day of Remembrance of the Holocaust 





Remarks at a White House Ceremony. 
April 20, 1982 





Good afternoon, and welcome to the 
White House. And I just said outside— 
before I make the remarks that I have in- 
tended to make, it might be appropriate to 
mention I received yesterday an Easter 
greeting—small, obviously handmade, and 
artistically done—and particularly when you 
consider that it probably had to be done in 
secret, and then smuggled out of where it 
was done. It was from internees in one of 
the prison camps in Poland today. And it 
contained a message of thanks to us for 
what we’re trying to do in their behalf. And 
I thought it was a pretty good reminder at 
this particular season that the things that 
bring us together here are still possible in 
the world. 

I understand many of you just arrived in 
here from the [Capitol] Rotunda. Our gath- 
erings today—at the Rotunda, here in the 
White House, and in meetings across the 
land—reflect the magnitude of what has 
brought us together. Thirty-seven years ago, 
as the conflagration in Europe drew to a 
close, our eyes were opened to a new trage- 
dy of such proportion that even now we 
can’t grasp the horror of it. There were 
millions of victims of the Holocaust. Such 
vast figures have a way of blinding us to the 
humanity behind the numbers. 

Today, perhaps for a moment, we should 
think of those who are not with us. We miss 
these people, though we were never per- 
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mitted to know them. God understands 
how different, I’m sure—and only God—our 
lives would be had they been permitted to 
live. 

There was Isaac Rudashevski, a young 
Lithuanian trapped in a ghetto at 15 years 
of age. Instead of giving up hope, he con- 
centrated on reading and learning. His 
diary described his appetite for books. “The 
book unites us with the future,” he wrote. 
“The book unites us with the world.” Isaac 
did not survive. And one can only speculate 
what he might have become—an author, 
possibly—and the world might have been 
drawn a little closer because of his contribu- 
tions. 

Charlotte Salomon, a talented painter. 
She left a selection of artwork, but her life 
was cut short. We can only wonder what 
she might have created for us. 

Marrisha Eisenstadt was the daughter of a 
director of the Warsaw Synagogue. We’re 
told her voice was so beautiful that she was 
called the “Nightingale of the Ghetto.” And 
she was killed during the liquidations, and 
we'll never know the comfort of her song. 

And Hana Senesh, originally from Hun- 
gary, made it safely to Israel. And she cou- 
rageously parachuted back into Hungary in 
hopes of saving others, and instead she, her- 
self, was a victim. She left behind some of 
her poetry. But not enough—not nearly 
enough. 

And then there was Moses Flinker, a 16- 
year-old Dutch boy. His diary tells us that 
while he was in hiding he decided he would 
become a statesman in Israel when the war 
was over. He wrote that after making the 
decision to go into politics he decided to 
study Arabic. Why? Well, he knew that 
Israel would have to live in peace with its 
neighbors, and he wanted to possess the 
skills necessary to help in that task. 

In a few days, Israel will return the final 
portion of the Sinai. We could only wonder 
what kind of contribution Moses Flinker 
would make if he were here with us. 

We fervently pray that the return of the 
Sinai will be accepted for what it is—a mag- 
nificent act of faith by Israel for the sake of 
peace. It’s a noble expression by a people 
who've suffered so much. 

The United States is grateful for this step 
which reinforces our firm commitment to 
Israel’s security. Today we’re reminded that 


we must be sensitive to the history of a 
people whose country was reborn from the 
ashes of the Holocaust—a country that 
rightfully never takes its security or its sur- 
vival for granted. With this in mind, all 
peace-loving people should applaud Israel 
and Egypt for what they have done. 

Those who died cannot be with us, but 
they have a contribution to make. Their 
voices from the past cry out for us never to 
tolerate hatred or bigotry. Their voices can 
be heard even now. 

Those who survived also remind us of 
heroism and dignity in the face of adversity, 
of truths discovered in the midst of pain 
and suffering. 

Viktor Frankl, a prisoner of Auschwitz, 
later became a well-known professor of psy- 
chiatry and an author. He discussed some of 
his observations in his book “Man’s Search 
for Meaning.” “We who lived in concentra- 
tions camps,” he wrote, “can remember the 
men who walked through the huts comfort- 
ing others, giving away their last piece of 
bread. They may have been few in number, 
but they offer sufficient proof that every- 
thing can be taken from a man but one 
thing: The last of the human freedoms—to 
choose one’s attitude in any given set of 
circumstances, to choose one’s own way.” 

We of today must choose how we will 
respond to the Holocaust. Let us tell the 
world that we will struggle against the 
darker side of human nature; that with 
God’s help, goodness will prevail and those 
who lost their lives will not be forgotten. 

If you'll permit me, I'd like to mention 
one last victim of the Holocaust. He is a 
victim, yet he may also be a survivor. 

During the dark years when the world 
began to realize what was happening, there 
were those among us—heroes who risked 
their lives trying to save people, often total 
strangers from the camps. In Assisi, Italy, 
for example, almost the entire population 
risked their lives hiding Jews throughout 
the town. 

And some years ago when I was in Den- 
mark to celebrate the Raybill’s Society 
Fourth of July celebration, the largest cele- 
bration of the Fourth of July, our American 
holiday, outside the United States, and I 
learned there how in the Nazi occupation 
of Denmark, when the order came out for 
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the Danes to turn in their Jewish neighbors, 
the next day every Dane appeared on the 
street wearing a Star of David. 

But the one man who I think must be 
remembered above all was Raoul Wallen- 
berg. One such man, at incredible risk, 
saved tens of thousands. And on this day of 
remembrance let us especially recall this 
man, and if he’s alive, as some suggest, let 
his captors know they'll be forgotten long 
before Raoul Wallenberg is forgotten. 

Let us also bear in mind on this special 
day that the entire human family now faces 
the threat of a different kind of holocaust— 
a nuclear holocaust. May the remembrance 
of past victims of man’s inhumanity to man 
strengthen our resolve to seek a just and 
peaceful world for ourselves and our poster- 
ity. 

And again, thank you all for being here 
today. 


Note: The President spoke at 1:39 p.m. in 
the East Room at the White House. 


Domestic and Foreign Issues 





Question-and-Answer Session With 
Reporters. April 20, 1982 





The President. I'm kind of surprised to be 
over here on the side. I thought that in the 
event of rain they were going to have me 


up there under the 
ter] 
Q. Share and share alike. 


Q. With us out here, sir? 
1983 Federal Budget 


The President. Listen. This afternoon, as 
you know, representatives of the adminis- 
tration and the Congress are sitting down 
for an important round of discussions on the 
budget. And I think all Americans have an 
interest in the outcome. 

It’s my fervent plea that—and hope that 
from these meetings there will soon come a 
balanced, bipartisan package that will help 
to revive our economy. And I think the 
economy is now poised for a recovery. In- 
flation has fallen sharply, and I hope we'll 
have more good news on that front this 


roof and—{laugh- 
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Friday. There’s also evidence that interest 
rates are softening. I know of nothing that 
would be a greater tonic for the economy 
right now than for the Congress and the 
White House to come together on a plan 
that would lower the deficits and create 
new jobs. 

This morning I met with the Republican 
leadership in the Congress and then later 
spoke by phone with Speaker Tip O’Neill. 
To both of them I delivered the same mes- 
sage: So long as we can reach consensus on 
a budget plan that is balanced and com- 
mands bipartisan support, I’m personally 
prepared to go the extra mile. 

And now your questions. 

Q. Mr. President, Senator Laxalt indicat- 
ed earlier today that he felt that compro- 
mise agreement will have to include some 
kind of tax increases. He was careful to say 
tax increases that didn’t disturb your basic 
tax program—— 

The President. Yes. 

Q. ——cuts in costs of living, for social 
security as well as other things, and defense 
cuts. Now, can you go along with that? 

The President. Well, those are the very 
things that I know the group is discussing, 
but I am going to reserve the position I 
think I should—and that is not to comment 
on the specifics in what they’re talking 
about until they come with a consensus on 
a balanced program. 

Q. But, Mr. President, how can you agree 
to any kind of tax increases without violat- 
ing your “no tax increase” pledge, even if 
it’s a surtax combined with a minimum 
income tax or some kind of energy tax? 

The President. Well, now, wait a minute. 
I think, if you’ll remember, always I pointed 
out that there were areas for changes in the 
taxes, government revenue, that we would 
seek, that in some instances were correcting 
unjustified tax breaks and so forth. And I’ve 
always emphasized that what I’m talking 
about is that tax program of ours which is 
based on providing an incentive, both for 
individuals and business—the business tax 
cuts, the across-the-board, 3-year cuts in 
personal income tax. 

Now, I have not changed on that. That, as 
I stand. They started in—remember, we 
presented a package of some $13 billion 
with our budget in proposed ways of raising 
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additional revenues. Now, what they’ve 
done from there with that package I’m 
waiting to see. 

Q. But, sir, just to follow up, does the 
surtax somehow violate that incentive pack- 
age that you’ve supported and won last 
year? 

The President. Well, again, let’s see what 
we come up with in the interest of a bal- 
anced program. 


U.K.-Argentine Dispute 


Q. Mr. President, if Argentina attempts to 
invoke the Treaty of Rio, sir—if Argentina 
attempts to invoke the Treaty of Rio, what 
will our position be? And what do we do? 

The President. Well, they have voted to 
take this up, I believe, on Thursday, that 
they’re going to take this matter up that 
Argentina has asked about. 

Secretary Haig has been working almost 
around the clock for all these days since we 
sent him down there to Argentina and 
doing a magnificent job of trying to bring 
these—to bring about a position that both 
countries could subscribe to. The Argentin- 
ians made some proposals that were then 
forwarded to the United Kingdom—some 
changes in things that had been discussed 
before. The Foreign Minister of the United 
Kingdom is coming here this week to meet 
further. 

And I just hope that we can keep this 
process going and that there will be a re- 
straint on both countries from taking any 
action that may endanger it. 

Q. Are you calling on Argentina to delay 
any request to have a final vote on the— 
invoking the Treaty of Rio? Should we not 
delay that then until its process runs? 

The President. 1 think that that would be 
advantageous, yes. 


Senate Republican Campaign Committee 


Q. Mr. President, are you going to disci- 
pline Senator Bob Packwood? Are you 
going to let Republicans contribute the 
money for the Republican Senators’ cam- 
paigns under his leadership? 

The President. 1 have never suggested 
that our party members should stop giving 
to that fund. I think that fund is an essential 
if we’re going to maintain our lead in the 
Senate and have a majority in the Senate. 
And I’m not punishing or disciplining 


anyone. I want the contributions made to 
that committee. 


1983 Federal Budget 


Q. Sir, if Speaker O’Neill refuses to meet 
with you and a compromise is not forthcom- 
ing, would you be willing to submit your 
budget package as it stands before the 
House for a straight up-or-down vote? 

The President. Well, it could come to that 
if they refuse to cooperate on the other 
side. But I think that the best answer that 
we could give today that would reinstill 
confidence in the people and in the money 
market would be to come with a balanced 
program that both sides could subscribe to. 
And that’s why, as I’ve indicated when I 
said “go the last mile,” that I am willing to 
meet on that basis because of the value that 
I think there would be in that. 

I don’t know that the Speaker is going to 
refuse to meet with me. He had not met 
yet with the Democratic representatives 
who have been a part of this discussion 
group, and he’s meeting with them this 
afternoon. And, of course, I can always hold 
him to the clock. He told me once that 
after 6 o’clock we're friends, so I might just 
invite my friend over. 

Q. You talked to him this morning, sir. 
Did you say that you might get together 
this week? 

The President. No, because he had not 
yet met with his own peogle. So, I told him 
that I had met with the Republican leader- 
ship in here and those who had been a 
party to these discussions and 

Q. Mr. President, did you give the Re- 
publican leadership a timetable? Is it as cru- 
cial as Senator Laxalt says it is, that you 
move quickly? 

The President. Well, the essence of time 
is because of the state of the economy right 
now and the interest rates staying up there. 
I think it’s very encouraging that various 
private business groups are taking steps to 
lower interest rates—the announcement on 
the part of one of the automobile manufac- 
turers that they’re going to lower them for 
cars. I have been citing a gentleman in In- 
diana, a banker, who made money available 
for car loans at 4 percent—or 4 points 
below the present interest rates and now 
find out that another group in Ohio—a 
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group of bankers—had done this back in 
March and had great increase in the sales of 
automobiles in both of those regions. That 
type of thing, I think, is indicating that—— 

Q. Do you, sir, feel that Chase Manhattan 
Bank would go along with something like 
that just to get business? 

The President. Well, let’s see. When other 
banks have. 


U.K.-Argentine Dispute 


Q. Mr. President, the British Government 
has indicated that the proposals Secretary 
Haig has brought back from Buenos Aires 
do not go far enough. Is Mr. Haig’s effec- 
tiveness as a mediator at an end? 

The President. No, it is not. He’s done a 
magnificent job. And let me just lay one 
thing to rest now regarding some of the 
rumors that have gone on. This idea of 
whether or not we’ve endangered any pres- 
tige of ours in doing what we’ve done—I 
think we would have lost prestige if we had 
not been willing to undertake this job of 
trying to broker an agreement between 
these two parties and forestall violence. 
And however it may turn out, my only 
regret would be if it didn’t work. 

Q. Are you as hopeful now, sir, as you 
were a day ago? 

The President. What? 

Q. Are you as hopeful now as you were 
before Mr. Haig returned? 

The President. It’s very difficult. All I can 
tell you is, there have been some changes 
made; they’ve been relayed to the United 
Kingdom. 


1983 Federal Budget 


Q. Mr. President, back on the subject of 
the budget, do you plan this week, sir, 
to— 

Deputy Press Secretary Speakes. This will 
have to be the last question, John [John 
Palmer, NBC News], please. 

Q. Excuse me? 

Mr. Speakes. This will have to be the last 
question. 

Q. Why? 

Q. Why? 


Q. Mr. President, do you plan to meet 
with Speaker O'Neill? Will you ask him this 
week for a meeting to try to wrap up this 
whole budget process? 

The President. Well, 1 don’t think that it’s 
a case of one of us asking the other or not. I 
think—and there’s no way to project wheth- 
er it'll be this week. It’s when that group 
that is meeting comes to both of us and says 
that they have a consensus on a package 
that they believe is balanced and merits 
now our taking a look at it from the stand- 
point of getting together. 

Q. Senator Baker, sir, says now is the 
time. 

The President. What? 

Q. Senator Baker said today he felt now 
was that time. 

The President. Well, 1 think that “now” 
was a kind of figure of speech thing mean- 
ing that now, in this immediate period, to 
break this logjam and get the economy 
moving again. 


Ground Zero Movement; Soviet President 
Brezhnev 


Q. Mr. President, do you think that 
Ground Zero is detrimental to this country, 
and are you going to meet with Brezhnev 
in October? 

Mr. Speakes. 1 would never cut Ms. 
Thomas [Helen Thomas, United Press Inter- 
national] off. 

Q. And she has a followup. [Laughter] 

The President. Ground Zero—— 

Q. And Brezhnev. 

Q. And meeting with Brezhnev later, sir. 


The President. | have to be heart and soul 
in sympathy with the people that are talk- 
ing about the horrors of nuclear war and 
the fact that we should do everything we 
could to prevent such a war from happen- 
ing. As a matter of fact, it’s my understand- 
ing the leader of Ground Zero, however, 
does not believe in the freeze. 

A freeze, yes, but after, as we’ve said so 
many times, a verifiable, substantial reduc- 
tion to bring us down to parity and at a 
reduced number. 
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I would hope that some of these people, 
however, who are insisting on some of these 
things would realize that I’m with them as 
to the need to do something to lessen the 
possibilities of nuclear war. But I would also 
ask them to consider that no matter how 
sincere and well intentioned, only in this 
position do you have all the facts necessary 
to base decisions on action. And, therefore, 
I would ask their trust and confidence that 
feeling as sincerely as I do, the same as they 
feel, that they would allow us to take the 
actions that we think are necessary to lessen 
this threat. 

Now, with regard to Mr. Brezhnev, I 
would still hope that he would come, be- 
cause it is arms reduction that is being dis- 
cussed at the United Nations in June. And I 
would hope that he would find it possible to 
be there and that we could have a meet- 
ing—but not in any sense that that would 
replace a later summit meeting, full summit 
meeting, in which there would be adequate 
preparation on both sides for such a meet- 
ing. 

Q. For October? 

The President. Well, whatever the time 
is. We’ll just wait. So far all we know is 
what he said in the paper. And, you know, 
not speaking of the American press, but 
that foreign press—sometimes you have to 
worry about whether they can be depended 
on. 


U.K.-Argentine Dispute 


Q. Sir, if they start shooting in the South 
Atlantic, which side are we on? Do we have 
to choose sides at all—— 

Mr. Speakes. We’ve got to quit, Sam [Sam 
Donaldson, ABC News]. I’m sorry. 

Q. ——or do we stay out of it? 

The President. He’s just-—— 

Q. I think he wants to answer. 

Q. He wants to answer. 

The President. Sam, you just think be- 
cause you're standing right behind Helen 
that you can get in another question. 

Q. She’s taught me everything I know, 
sir 


The President. My keeper says I’ve got to 
go back in. Thank you. 


Q. Whose side would we be on, sir? I 
mean, if worse comes to worse, do we have 
to takes sides, or can we stay out of it? 

The President. No answer to that ques- 
tion now. That would be a terrible thing to 
say in the midst of all the delicate negotia- 
tions that are going on. 

Q. I think that’s the sound of concrete 
cracking around the surtax. [Laughter] And 
for us poor people that surtax is going to 
hurt. [Laughter] 

The President. We'll make it up to you, 
Sam. [Laughter] 


Note: The President spoke at 2:38 p.m. in 
the Rose Garden at the White House. 


Nuclear Regulatory Commission 





Nomination of James Kilburn Asselstine To 
Bea Member. April 20, 1982 





The President today announced his inten- 
tion to nominate James Kilburn Asselstine 
to be a member of the Nuclear Regulatory 
Commission for the remainder of the term 
expiring June 30, 1982, and also for the full 
5-year term expiring June 30, 1987. He 
would succeed Peter Amory Bradford. 

Since January 1981, he has been serving 
as associate counsel, Senate Committee on 
Environment and Public Works. He was mi- 
nority counsel, Nuclear Regulation Subcom- 
mittee, Senate Committee on Environment 
and Public Works, in 1978-1981. He was a 
staff attorney in the Regulations Division, 
Office of the Executive Legal Director, U.S. 
Nuclear Regulatory Commission, in 1977- 
1978. He served as assistant counsel, Con- 
gressional Joint Committee on Atomic 
Energy, in 1975-1977 and was legal intern 
and staff attorney, Atomic Safety and Li- 
censing Appeal Panel, U.S. Nuclear Regula- 
tory Commission, in 1973-1975. 

Mr. Asselstine graduated from Virginia 
Polytechnic Institute (B.A., 1970) and the 
University of Virginia (J.D., 1973). He is 
married and resides in Alexandria, Va. He 
was born June 7, 1948. 
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Fiscal Year 1983 and 1984 
Authorization Request for Ship 
Procurement 





Letter to the Speaker of the House and the 
President of the Senate. April 21, 1982 





Dear Mr. Speaker: (Dear Mr. President:) 
This letter is submitted in compliance 
with Section 810 of the Department of De- 
fense Appropriation Authorization Act, 
1979. That section requires me to provide 
the Congress with my conclusions with re- 
spect to the survivability, cost effectiveness, 
and combat effectiveness of any new ship 
requested for the combatant forces; a rec- 
ommendation whether the ship should be 
nuclear or conventionally powered; and the 
reasons for my conclusions and recommen- 
dations. Authorization is being requested 
for fiscal years 1983 and 1984 for the ships 
listed in the attachment to this letter. With 
the exception of a new class of amphibious 
assault ship, the LHD-1 Class, ships of these 
combatant classes have been authorized in 
the past. All of these ships are considered to 
be combat effective. Because ships last 25 
to 30 years or more, their effectiveness will 


be enhanced in the future as new equip- 


ment is added. Combat effectiveness is 
judged in terms of the ability of each ship 
to accomplish the mission for which it was 
designed. In all cases, these ships provide 
more capability than the ships of compara- 
ble type or class that are scheduled to be 
retired as the new ones are delivered. 

The ships are considered to be cost effec- 
tive in relation to the various missions they 
are to perform. In determining cost effec- 
tiveness, consideration is given to several 
factors, including alternative power systems 
and alternative weapons systems that may 
be used to accomplish the missions of the 
ship and the fact that it is difficult to pro- 
rate the total cost of a ship among all of the 
missions it is designed to perform. Cost ef- 
fectiveness is considered acceptable for the 
continuing programs requested for fiscal 
years 1983 and 1984 because the ships can 
accomplish their primary missions and be- 
cause nonrecurring costs have been in- 
curred and production is underway. The 
Amphibious Assault (LHD-1) Class ship will 
be based on the LHA-1 Class hull design, of 
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which five are in the Fleet. Conventionally 
powered propulsion systems are planned for 
the AEGIS Cruiser (CG-47), the Fleet 
Guided Missile Frigate (FFG), the LSD-41, 
and the LHD-1 Class ships since these sys- 
tems are adequate for these ships to accom- 
plish their missions and have lower procure- 
ment costs. 

Compared to the ships now in the Fleet, 
class for class, the ships in this authorization 
request are more survivable. Survivability 
in this sense is measured by the ability of 
each ship to defend itself as well as the 
ability to withstand hits when confronted 
with existing and projected threats. 

Nuclear power is proposed for three of 
the ship types for which authorization is 
requested. They are the submarines and the 
aircraft carriers. In view of sizing require- 
ments and the higher investment cost of 
nuclear powered ships, I believe that nucle- 
ar power should be limited to those ships 
for which clear benefits are derived. Hence, 
I recommend that these ships be nuclear 
powered and that the others be convention- 
ally powered. 

The Navy will address each of these con- 
clusions and recommendations in greater 
detail. 

Sincerely, 

Ronald Reagan 


AUTHORIZATION REQUESTED FOR 
COMBATANT SHIPS 
Fiscal year 
1983 1984 
TRIDENT Class Nuclear 
Submarine 
CVN-68 Class 
Aircraft Carrier 
SSN-688 Class Nuclear 
Attack Submarine 
CG-47 Class AEGIS 


Nuclear 


LHD-1 Class Amphibious 

Assault Ship l 
FFG-7 Class Guided Mis- 

sile Frigate 2 


Note: This is the text of identical letters 
addressed to Thomas P. O'Neill, Jr., Speaker 


of the House of Representatives, and George 
Bush, President of the Senate. 
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Annual Science and Technology Report 





Message to the Congress Transmitting the 
Report. April 21, 1982 





To the Congress of the United States: 

I am pleased to submit to the Congress 
the fourth Annual Science and Technology 
Report as required under the National Sci- 
ence and Technology Policy, Organization, 
and Priorities Act of 1976. This is the first 
such report of my Administration. 

Science and technology are essential to 
the accomplishment of the goals of this Ad- 
ministration and the needs of the American 
people for jobs, enhanced national security, 
increased international competitiveness, 
and better health and quality of life. The 
continued advancement of both theoretical 
and applied scientific knowledge is of vital 
importance to continued human progress 
and the resolution of the complex problems 
facing the world in the years ahead. 

This Report emphasizes the important 
role of the Federal government in support- 
ing our scientific enterprise. But it also em- 
phasizes that some things can best be done 
by the private sector. I believe that togeth- 
er we will be able to harness science and 
technology to meet the needs and aspira- 
tions of all our people. 


Ronald Reagan 


The White House, 
April 21, 1982. 


Note: The 199-page report is entitled 
“Annual Science and Technology Report to 
the Congress: 1981—Office of Science and 
Technology Policy in Cooperation With the 
National Science Foundation.” 


Central Intelligence Agency 





Exchange of Letters on the Resignation of 
Adm. B. R. Inman as Deputy Director. 
April 21, 1982 





Dear Bob: 

It is with deep regret that I accept your 
resignation. Your dedication and contribu- 
tions to the United States over more than 


30 years of naval service have been of ines- 
timable value. 

The culmination of your naval career as 
Deputy Director of Central Intelligence has 
been especially significant for my adminis- 
tration. Your leadership and wise counsel in 
our efforts to rebuild the U.S. Intelligence 
Community have been instrumental in the 
successes we have achieved. 

You leave the Intelligence Community in 
a strengthened and enhanced posture, far 
better equipped to deal with the many 
emergencies we face as a nation than when 
you assumed your position. I am sincerely 
grateful that you consented to serve and 
thank you for a job well done. 

Sincerely, 


Ron 





March 22, 1982 


Dear Mr. President, 

As you know, because of the expressed 
need for my experience in helping Director 
Casey organize, re-orient and begin rebuild- 
ing the capabilities of the CIA and the rest 
of the Intelligence Community, I reluctant- 
ly accepted your request last year that I 
serve as the Deputy Director of Central In- 
telligence. I believe that initial challenge 
has been met and that is now time that I 
move on to fresh challenges. Accordingly, I 
would be grateful if you would accept my 
resignation from assignment as the Deputy 
Director of Central Intelligence. 

Subject to your desires, I will remain in 
place until my successor has been con- 
firmed, but would hope, for family reasons, 
that that process can be completed prior to 
the end of the summer. In the absence of 
another active duty assignment, which I do 
not anticipate, I will separately request re- 
tirement from military service via the Sec- 
retary of the Navy, effective on the first of 
the month following confirmation of my 
successor. 

I believe the commitment you have made 
to rebuilding the capabilities of the U.S. In- 
telligence Community over the years ahead 
will rank as one of the major contributions 
of your first term. I count myself fortunate 
to have had a small part in that undertak- 
ing. I have every confidence that you will 
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sustain the necessary flow of people and 
resources to complete the rebuilding in the 
years ahead. You and Director Casey have 
my best wishes for continued success. 

Very respectfully, 


Bob 

B. R. Inman 

Admiral, U.S. Navy 

Deputy Director of Central Intelligence 


Department of Commerce 





Nomination of D. Bruce Merrifield To Be 
an Assistant Secretary (Productivity, 
Technology and Innovation). 

April 22, 1982 





The President today announced his inten- 
tion to nominate D. Bruce Merrifield to be 
an Assistant Secretary of Commerce (Pro- 
ductivity, Technology and Innovation). He 
would succeed Jordan J. Baruch. 

Since 1977 he has been with the Conti- 
nental Group in Stamford, Conn., and is 
currently serving as vice president of tech- 
nology and venture management. He was 
vice president of technology for the Hooker 
Chemical Co. in 1968-1977. He was direc- 
tor of Petrolite Corp. in 1963-1968. Mr. 
Merrifield was manager of the Texas U.S. 
Chemical Co. in 1956-1963 and group 
leader for the Monsanto Co. in 1950-1956. 

He graduated from Princeton University 
(B.S., 1942) and the University of Chicago 
(Ph. D., 1950). He is married and has three 
children. He resides in Darien, Conn., and 


was born June 13, 1921. 


Department of Energy 





Nomination of Arthur J. Dellinger, Sr., To 
Be Deputy Inspector General. 
April 22, 1982 





The President today announced his inten- 
tion to nominate Arthur J. Dellinger, Sr., to 
be Deputy Inspector General of the De- 
partment of Energy. He would succeed 
Thomas S. Williamson. 
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Since 1946 Mr. Dellinger has been senior 
partner of Dellinger and Dellinger, Certi- 
fied Public Accountants, in Los Angeles, 
Calif. He served in the United States Army 
Air Corps in 1942-1946. He conducted 
practice as a public accountant in 1939- 
1942. He was with the Southern California 
Edison Co. in 1937-1939 and Bank of 
America in 1936-1937. 

Mr. Dellinger attended LaSalle Extension 
University (1937-1942), the University of 
San Fernando Valley, College of Law 
(1966-1969), and graduated from the Uni- 
versity of West Los Angeles, College of Law 
(LL.B., 1970). He is married and resides in 
Culver City, Calif. He was born December 
12, 1917. 


Vilth Paralympic Games 





Remarks on Accepting Honorary 
Chairmanship of the Games. 
April 22, 1982 





Mr. Conn. Mr. President, I want you to 
note that we brought this discus with us. It 
was used by the U.S. Paralympic team 
during the first competition of the U.S. 
team in Rome in 1960. We would be very 
honored, sir, on the occasion of this kickoff, 
if you would sign it for us at your leisure, 
and we would like to have it permanently 
ensconced in the National Wheelchair Ath- 
letic Hall of Fame. 

The President. 1 would be very proud to 
sign that. I’ll have to wait until I get over to 
my desk there. I didn’t bring a pen with 
me. 

Mr. Conn. All right, sir. 

The President. Here is a pen. Let me see 
if it will write. 

Mr. Conn. Thank you very much, sir. 
We’re most honored. Now Chairman of the 
Board Wiley has some remarks. 

Mr. Wiley. Mr. President, on behalf of 
the National Wheelchair Athletic Associ- 
ation and the Paralympic Board of Direc- 
tors we are honored and pleased that you 
have accepted the honorary chairmanship 
of the VIIth Paralympic Games to be held 
at the University of Illinois in 1984. These 
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games are traditionally held in the same 
host country as our able-bodied games are. 
They have been since 1960. Your endorse- 
ment and support lends meaning and pur- 
pose and certainly encourages the thou- 
sands of men and women that compete in 
wheelchair sports. These men and women 
are truly athletes in the true sense of the 
word, and for this I’m honored and privi- 
leged to present to you this scroll in your 
role as honorary chairman of the VIIth Par- 
alympic Games. 

The President. Well, | am greatly hon- 
ored. I’m honored to be the honorary na- 
tional chairman of those VIIth Paralympic 
Games, and I’m honored to be an honorary 
member of the National Wheelchair Athlet- 
ic Association. 


I know something about and have heard 
about the prowess of our basketball player 
here in the first two of the Paralympics, and 
I’m very pleased that they finally are going 
to be held here. I did not understand at the 
time that they were always held in the 
same country as the other Olympics. But 
they’re also now going to be held in my 
home State, Illinois—the University of Illi- 
nois. I’m very pleased. 

I think that you should be very proud— 
all of you—and you must be, for what the 
National Wheelchair Athletic Association 
and what the Paralympics have done and 
achieved so much and done it without rely- 
ing on government support or even sug- 
gesting such a thing. And I know how many 
of those who’ve performed in these athletic 
contests have gone on from this to challeng- 
ing jobs. 

And, just as I say, I’m very proud and 
pleased. I wish you all well in the games to 
come here. 


Mr. Conn. Thank you very much, sir. 
Mr. Wiley. Thank you very much, sir. 


Note: The President spoke at 4:21 p.m. in 
the Oval Office at the White House. Also 
participating in the ceremony were George 
Conn, Commissioner, Rehabilitation Serv- 
ices Administration, Department of Educa- 
tion, and B. Dale Wiley, chairman of the 
National Wheelchair Athletic Association. 


Folger Shakespeare Library 





Remarks at a Reception Commemorating 
the 50th Anniversary of the Library. 
April 22, 1982 





Thank you, Jane and Dr. Hardison and 
friends of the Folger. I don’t know; you’ve 
brought back a little nostalgia. I could date 
myself completely and tell you that once in 
college I played in “Taming of the Shrew” 
done in modern costume, and my wardrobe 
was plus-four knickers. [Laughter] I also, 
however, think that if anyone had been re- 
viewing plays at that time in that college, I 
might have gotten something like the line 
that was once given about an actor who 
played King Lear and said he played it as if 
someone else had played the ace. [Laugh- 
ter] 

But it’s a real pleasure for Nancy and me 
to take part with you in this celebration of 
Folger Library’s 50th or golden anniversary. 
I value my membership in the Order of the 
Folger as a great honor. 

In the “Merchant of Venice,” Shake- 
speare wrote of a small candle and of how 
far it throws its beams. And as we look 
about us in this troubled world, with its 
tensions and complexities, a collection of lit- 
erature and art—however rare and great— 
may seem a very small candle indeed. But 
access to the masterpieces of our language 
opens a door to the great minds that gave 
them birth. 

This light that you sustain throws its 
beams across our land, adding to the per- 
spective, understanding, and character of 
our people. All Americans can be proud 
that the finest collection of Shakespeare’s 
work is on this side of the Atlantic. It be- 
longs to mankind, but it’s possessed and 
cared for by us, through the Folger Library. 
Henry and Emily Folger’s gift of 50 years 
ago is today a priceless treasure which must 
be preserved and enlarged, as the inheri- 
tance of Americans, in generations to come. 

You’ve worked hard and contributed 
much so that the Folger may maintain its 
high standards despite growing financial 
pressures, and for that the country thanks 
you. But just as important has been your 
dedication to sharing the Folger treasures 
with all of our people—the constantly 
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changing exhibits of the library and the ex- 
cellence of Folger Theatre productions 
serve not only Washingtonians but the thou- 
sands of our countrymen who visit here 
every year. 

Your decision to take exhibits on tour 
around the country, however, represents 
perhaps your finest undertaking. As your 
collection moves from one of our cities to 
the next, millions more will be able to share 
at firsthand this wealth that is their heri- 
tage. 

It’s been said that a true classic enriches 
the human mind, augments its treasures, 
and pushes mankind forward another step. 
Think of the riches bound in the volume 
upon volume of classics in your charge. 

Someone once pointed out to me that all 
the complexities and the troubles of the 
world—and yet there at hand, simply by 
opening the covers of books, we could find 
from the past the answers to every one of 
the problems that beset us, if we would 
only turn to them and heed those words. 

Imagine the fortune in ideas those books 
hold and the progress we can measure by 
understanding them. The energy in your 
one little candle has the power to light the 
world. 

I’m grateful for the honors that you have 
given me this afternoon and wish you con- 
tinued success in bringing another 50 years 
of insight and enlightenment to our people. 
And, Jane, even if it isn’t pure gold—{refer- 
ring to the key to the library|—if it was, 
Dave Stockman would have gotten it by 
now—{laughter|—this ensures that I can 
keep it, and I thank you all very much. 
Thank you. 


Note: The President spoke at 5:30 p.m. in 
the East Room at the White House. Prior to 
his remarks, the President was inducted 
into the Order of the Folger by Jane Wein- 
berger, chairman of the Folger trustees, and 
Dr. O. B. Hardison, Jr., director of the Li- 
brary. As Dr. Hardison read a scroll, Mrs. 
Weinberger presented the President with a 
key to the Library and a medal in recogni- 
tion of the President’s contributions to the 
arts and culture of America. 


Public International Organizations 





Executive Order 12359. April 22, 1982 





PUBLIC INTERNATIONAL ORGANIZATIONS 
ENTITLED TO ENJOY PRIVILEGES, EXEMP- 
TIONS, AND IMMUNITIES 


By the authority vested in me as Presi- 
dent of the United States of America by 
Section 1 of the International Organizations 
Immunities Act (59 Stat. 669, 22 U.S.C. 
288), and having found that the United 
States participates in the following organiza- 
tions, it is hereby ordered as follows: 


Section 1. The Multinational Force and 
Observers, in which the United States par- 
ticipates pursuant to Section 138 of Public 
Law 97-51 and Public Law 97-132, is 
hereby designated as a public international 
organization entitled to enjoy the privi- 
leges, exemptions, and immunities con- 
ferred by the International Organizations 
Immunities Act. 


Sec. 2. The International Food Policy Re- 
search Institute, in which the United States 
participates pursuant to Section 301(h) of 
the Foreign Assistance Act of 1961, as 
amended (22 U.S.C. 2221(h)), is hereby des- 
ignated as a public international organiza- 
tion entitled to enjoy the privileges, exemp- 
tions, and immunities conferred by the In- 
ternational Organizations Immunities Act; 
except those provided by Section 2(a), Sec- 
tion 2b), Section 2(c), that portion of the 
last clause of Section 2(d) relating to official 
communications, and Section 7(b) of that 
Act (22 U.S.C. 288a (a), (b), (c), the last 
clause of (d) and 288d(b)). 


Ronald Reagan 


The White House, 
April 22, 1982. 


[Filed with the Office of the Federal Regis- 
ter, 10:54 a.m., April 23, 1982] 


Note: The text of the Executive order was 
released by the Office of the Press Secretary 
on April 23. 
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President’s Task Force on Victims of 
Crime 





Remarks on Signing Executive Order 12360. 
April 23, 1982 





The President. Ladies and gentlemen, I'd 
like to present first the Chairman of our 
task force on the matter that brings us here 
today, Lois Herrington. 

Ms. Herrington. Thank you, Mr. Presi- 
dent, Mr. Meese, and all the rest. 

Today the President is creating a task 
force to study the problems of those who 
are victimized by crime. He is doing so be- 
cause of his deep concern for these often 
forgotten citizens. 

We give a great deal of attention to those 
who break the law, but the system often 
neglects those whose harm forms the very 
basis for the system’s existence. This Presi- 
dent wants to end that neglect. He cares 
about the problems of victims. Proclaiming 
Victims Week and creating this task force 
are certainly signs of the priority he has 
placed on meeting their needs. 

Crime is a problem of major concern in 
America. We confront a situation in which 
people are afraid to be on the streets, and 
they are afraid in their homes where they 
expect to feel safe. The problems of crime 
and the victims left in its wake exist in 
every community and cut across every age, 
ethnic, and economic line. We must find a 
practical, effective, and humane way to deal 
with this crippling problem. It’s clearly one 
which has many dimensions and which 
must be addressed in many different pro- 
spectives. 

It will be the focus of this task force to 
study the problems of the victims. These 
victims include the most vulnerable and the 
least able to help themselves—the elderly, 
our children, the handicapped. They in- 
clude the frightened, the homeowner who 
feels his home not to be a safe haven, the 
teacher and the student who find their 
schools unsafe, the owner of the small busi- 
ness, such as the small grocery store who's 
such a target for the armed robbers. They 
include those trapped and without options 
living in the most dangerous areas of our 
cities. 

We will also consider the 
which society itself is 


manner in 
victimized, the 


changes this threat has forced on the way 
we live our lives, and the hidden costs in 
everything we buy imposed to cover theft 
and the protection against it. 

After looking at these and a variety of 
other areas, we will prepare a report outlin- 
ing the scope of the problems we find, as 
well as those solutions which public and pri- 
vate institutions can provide. And in con- 
ducting our investigation we will, of course, 
speak to all those in the system: the judges 
and the attorneys; the police; probation, 
correction officers. 

But mostly, we want to hear from those 
who are our chief concern: the victims of 
the crime. Determining how best to deal 
with the victims and helping them through 
the first shock of the attack, protecting and 
guiding them through an often impersonal 
and threatening court system, ensuring that 
they have a chance to be heard, and help- 
ing to ensure they won’t be harmed again is 
an enormous task and enormous challenge. 

We may not be able to prevent this from 
being a country in which the innocent are 
victimized, but we can reduce the number 
of victims and ensure that those victims 
who remain are treated with care and con- 
cern. 

Thank you. Thank you, Mr. President. 

The President. Lois, thank you. 

Well, as Lois has just told us, the innocent 
victims of crime have frequently been over- 
looked by our criminal justice system, and 
their pleas for justice have gone unheeded 
and their wounds—personal, emotional, and 
financial—have gone unattended. So, I’m 
signing today an Executive order establish- 
ing the President’s Task Force on Victims 
of Crime. 

This task force, which will involve both 
government officials and distinguished pri- 
vate citizens, will conduct a_ thorough 
review of national, State, and local policies 
and programs that affect victims of crime. 
It'll report later this year to me and to the 
Attorney General on how we can expand 
and improve our efforts at all levels of gov- 
ernment to assist and protect our fellow 
citizens who are victimized by lawlessness. 

I think it especially appropriate that this 
task force is being established during Crime 
Victims Week. In proclaiming Crime Vic- 
tims Week, I stated that our commitment to 
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criminal justice goes far deeper than our 
desire to punish the guilty or to deter those 
considering a lawless course. Our laws rep- 
resent the collective moral voice of a free 
society—a voice that articulates our shared 
beliefs about the rules of civilized behavior. 
Both the observance of Crime Victims 
Week and the creation of this task force are 
entirely consistent with principles that lie at 
the heart of our Nation’s belief in freedom 
under law. 

Those principles will lose their meaning 
and our citizens will lose faith in them if we 
concentrate solely on punishing criminals 
and ignore the suffering of those upon 
whom the criminals prey. They should not 
be treated as ciphers on a statistician’s 
chart. They are our fellow citizens—human 
beings who have experienced the tragedies 
of grievous personal injury, lost homes, 
ruined businesses, stolen belongings, and 
even the death of loved ones because some 
among us choose in cruel and violent ways 
to defy the rule of law. 

Our concern for crime victims rests on 
far more than simple recognition that it 
could happen to any of us. It’s also rooted in 
the realization that regardless of who is vic- 
timized or the extent to which any one of 
us may personally be threatened, all of us 
have an interest in seeing that justice is 
done not only to the criminal but also for 
those who suffer the consequences of his 
crime. 

In creating this task force, I have no 
naive or Pollyanna view of the scope of the 
problem that we face on—or the ease with 
which sound practical solutions can be de- 
veloped and put into practice. But I am 
convinced both that we should and that we 
can achieve more than has been accom- 
plished in the past. 

This problem causes personal hardships 
that those who have not suffered directly at 
the hands of criminals can scarcely imagine. 
It merits our most serious attention. Moving 
closer to a solution will demand the best 
coordinated efforts of concerned private 
citizens and of responsible public officials at 
the Federal, State, and local levels. The task 
force is intended to help bring that about. 

The Constitution that I’m sworn to 
uphold speaks in its first sentence of the 
importance of ensuring domestic tranquil- 
lity for our citizens. Consistent with that 
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responsibility, I'm committed to elevating 
and improving our efforts on behalf of vic- 
tims of crime. This task force is designed 
not simply to demonstrate our concern but 
to make a swift, serious, and substantial con- 
tribution to solving the problem. 

I know that its members, under the chair- 
manship of Lois Herrington, will meet the 
challenge. I would only emphasize, as they 
begin their task, that all of us in the admin- 
istration stand behind them, eager to con- 
tribute and assist in any way. 

And now I shall sign the Executive 
order. 

[At this point, the President signed the Ex- 
ecutive order .| 

Mission accomplished. 

Reporter. Mr. President, are you going to 
see Francis Pym today—the Foreign Secre- 
tary, sir? 

The President. It’s a nice day. We’ll talk 
about that later. [Laughter] 


Note: The President spoke at 12:10 p.m. to 
reporters assembled in the Rose Garden at 
the White House. 


President’s Task Force on Victims of 
Crime 





Executive Order 12360. April 23, 1982 





By the authority vested in me as Presi- 
dent by the Constitution of the United 
States of America, and in order to establish, 
in accordance with the provisions of the 
Federal Advisory Committee Act, as 
amended (5 U.S.C. App. I), an advisory 
committee on victims of crime, it is hereby 
ordered as follows: 

Section 1. Establishment. (a) There is es- 
tablished the President’s Task Force on Vic- 
tims of Crime. The Task Force shall be 
composed of members from public and pri- 
vate life who shall be appointed by the 
President. 

(b) The President shall designate a Chair- 
man from among the members of the Task 
Force. 

Sec. 2. Functions. (a) The Task Force 
shall conduct a review of national, state and 
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local policies and programs affecting victims 
of crime. 

(b) The Task Force shall work with the 
Cabinet Council on Legal Policy. 

(c) It shall advise the President and the 
Attorney General with respect to actions 
which can be undertaken to improve our 
efforts to assist and protect victims of crime. 

Sec. 3. Administration. Members of 
the Task Force shall serve without any com- 
pensation for their work on the Task Force. 
However, they shall be entitled to travel 
expenses, including per diem in lieu of sub- 
sistence, as authorized by law for persons 
serving intermittently in the government 
service (5 U.S.C. 5701-5707). 

(b) Any expenses of the Task Force shall, 
to the extent permitted by law and subject 
to the availability cf funds, be paid from 
funds available to the Attorney General. 

Sec. 4. General. (a) Notwithstanding 
the provisions of any other Executive order, 
the responsibilities of the President under 
the Federal Advisory Committee Act, as 
amended, except that of reporting annually 
to the Congress, which are applicable to the 
Task Force established by this Order, shall 
be performed by the Attorney General in 
accordance with guidelines and procedures 
established by the Administrator of General 
Services. 

(b) The Task Force shall terminate on De- 
cember 31, 1982, unless sooner extended. 


Ronald Reagan 


The White House, 
April 23, 1982. 


[Filed with the Office of the Federal Regis- 
ter, 4 p.m., April 23, 1982) 


Budget Rescission and Deferrals 





Message to the Congress. April 23, 1982 





To the Congress of the United States: 

In accordance with the Impoundment 
Control Act of 1974, I herewith report one 
revision to an existing rescission proposal 
reducing the amount proposed for rescis- 
sion by $3.4 billion, three new deferrals of 
budget authority totaling $87.5 million, and 


two revisions to existing deferrals increasing 
the amount deferred by $1 million. 

The revision to the rescission proposal af- 
fects subsidized housing programs in the 
Department of Housing and Urban Devel- 
opment. 

The deferrals affect programs in the De- 
partments of Agriculture, State, and Trans- 
portation. 

The details of each rescission proposal 
and deferral are contained in the attached 
reports. 


Ronald Reagan 


The White House, 
April 23, 1982. 


Note: The attachments detailing the pro- 
posed rescission and deferrals will be print- 
ed in the Federal Register. 


National Dance Week, April 25-—May 1, 
1982 





Message of the President. April 23, 1982 





During National Dance Week, Nancy and 
I are delighted to join with America’s danc- 
ers, choreographers, teachers, and dance 
lovers celebrating our nation’s liveliest art. 

This century has witnessed dramatic 
growth and innovation in the world of 
dance, with American choreographers and 
dancers playing a principal role in defining 
twentieth century dance around the globe. 

Thanks in large measure to the generosity 
and initiative of individual citizens and cor- 
porations, American dance companies have 
flourished, providing opportunities for 
many new and talented young artists. These 
creative men and women have made the 
United States the dance capital of the 
world. 

In its many variations—ballet, jazz, tap, 
folk, and modern—dance has become an in- 
tegral part of America’s cultural life, win- 
ning the highest accolades both here and 
abroad. 

We ask all Americans to join with us in 
celebrating dance as a dynamic expression 
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of the American spirit and an important 
part of our national heritage. 


Ronald Reagan 


United States Ambassador to the 
Dominican Republic 





Nomination of Robert Anderson. 
April 23, 1982 





The President today announced his inten- 
tion to nominate Robert Anderson to be 
Ambassador to the Dominican Republic. He 
would succeed Robert L. Yost. 

Mr. Anderson served in the United States 
Army as first lieutenant in 1943-1946. He 
began his Foreign Service career in 1946 as 
transport officer in Shanghai. He was politi- 
cal officer in Nanking from 1947-1949 and 
served on temporary duty in the Depart- 
ment from 1949-1950. He was principal of- 
ficer in Chiengmai (1950-1951), political of- 
ficer in Bangkok (1951-1952) and in New 
Delhi (1953-1955). In the Department he 
was the Ceylon Desk Officer in the Bureau 
of Near Eastern and South Asian Affairs 
(1955-1957), and staff assistant in the 
Bureau of Public Affairs (1957-1959). He 
was chief of the reports section in Bordeaux 
(1959-1961), commercial policy officer in 
Paris (1961), and special assistant to the Am- 
bassador in Paris (1962-1963). In the De- 
partment he was Special Assistant to the 
Deputy Secretary of State (1963-1965), 
Deputy Director of the Office of Western 
European Affairs (1965-1966), and Country 
Director of France and Benelux (1966- 
1968). In 1968-1972 he was counselor for 
political affairs in Paris. He was Ambassador 
to Dahomey (now, People’s Republic of 
Benin) in 1972-1974. In the Department he 
was Special Assistant for Press Relations to 
the Secretary of State and spokesman for 
the Department of State from 1974-1976. 
He was Ambassador to the Kingdom of Mo- 
rocco in 1976-1978, and since 1978 he has 
been Special Assistant for International Af- 
fairs to the Commander in Chief of Atlantic 
and Supreme Allied Commander, Atlantic, 
Norfolk, Va. 
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Mr. Anderson graduated from Yale Uni- 
versity (B.A., 1944). He is married, has 
three children, and resides in Washington, 
D.C. He was born January 6, 1922. 


World Health Organization 





Nomination of Edward N. Brandt, Jr., To Be 
U.S. Representative on the Executive Board. 
April 23, 1982 





The President today announced his inten- 
tion to nominate Edward N. Brandt, Jr., to 
be Representative of the United States on 
the Executive Board of the World Health 
Organization. He would succeed Dr. S. Paul 
Ehrlich, Jr. 

Since May 1981, Dr. Brandt has been 
serving as Assistant Secretary for Health, 
Department of Health and Human Services. 
He was vice chancellor for health affairs for 
the University of Texas in Austin in 1977- 
1981. He was executive dean of the Univer- 
sity of Texas Medical Branch in Galveston 
in 1970-1977. He also served as professor in 
the university’s departments of preventive 
medicine and family medicine in 1970- 
1977. In 1962-1970 Dr. Brandt was with 
the University of Oklahoma Medical 
Center, first as director of the medical re- 
search computer and later as associate 
dean. 

Dr. Brandt graduated from the University 
of Oklahoma (B.S., 1954), Oklahoma State 
University (M.S., 1955), the University of 
Oklahoma Medical Center {M.D., 1960; Ph. 
D., 1963). He is married, has three children, 
and resides in Austin, Tex. He was born July 
3, 1933. 


National Council on the Humanities 





Nomination of Six Members. 
April 23, 1982 





The President today announced his inten- 
tion to nominate the following individuals 
to be members of the National Council on 





the Humanities for terms expiring January 
26, 1988. 


Rita Ricardo-Campbell is senior fellow, Hoover 
Institution, in Stanford, Calif. She resides in 
Los Altos Hills, Calif., and was born March 16, 
1920. She would succeed Nancy Davies. 

A. Lawrence Chickering is currently executive 
director of the Institute for Contemporary 
Studies in San Francisco, Calif. He resides in 
San Francisco and was born February 3, 1941. 
He would succeed Richard Wall Lyman. 

Dr. Jeffrey Hart is a professor of English litera- 
ture at Dartmouth College in Hanover, N.H. 
He resides in Lyme, N.H., and was born Febru 
ary 24, 1930. He would succeed Jay Gordon 
Hall. 


Gertrude Himmelfarb is currently chairman and 
professor of the department of history at City 
University in New York, N.Y. She resides in 
New York City and was born August 8, 1922. 
She would succeed Marian B. Javits. 

James Clayburn La Force, Jr., is currently dean 
of the graduate school of management at the 
University of California in Los Angeles. He re- 
sides in Los Angeles and was born December 
28, 1928. He would succeed Dave Warren. 

Dr. Peier J. Stanlis is a professor of English at 
Rockford College in Rockford, Ill. He resides in 
Rockford and was born August 19, 1919. He 
would succeed John Walton Wolfe. 





Digest of Other 
White House Announcements 





The following list includes the President's 
public schedule and other items of general 
interest announced by the Office of the 
Press Secretary and not included elsewhere 
in this issue. 





April 17 

The President spoke by telephone with 
Prime Minister Margaret Thatcher of the 
United Kingdom to discuss her country’s 
dispute with Argentina. 

The President has designated Patricia A. 
Goldman as Vice Chairman of the National 
Transportation Safety Board. 

The President left the White House to 
spend the night at Camp David, Md. 
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April 18 
The President returned to the White 
House from Camp David. 


April 19 
The President met at the White House 
with members of his staff. 


April 20 
The President met at the White House 
with: 
—members of the White House staff; 
—Republican congressional leaders; 
—Secretary of State Alexander M. Haig, 
Jr.; 
—the Cabinet Council on Economic Af- 
fairs; 
—the National Security Council; 
—Senator Nicholas Brady, newly sworn in 
to fill the vacancy created by the resig- 
nation of Senator Harrison A. Williams, 
Jr., of New Jersey. 


April 21 

The President met at the White House 
with: 

—members of the White House staff; 

—the National Security Council; 

—the Vice President, for lunch. 

The President and Assistant to the Presi- 
dent James A. Baker III went to Quantico 
Marine Base, Va., for several hours of horse- 
back riding. 


April 22 

The President met at the White House 
with members of his staff. 

The President declared a major disaster 
for the State of Hawaii as a result of severe 
storms and flooding, beginning on March 
30, which caused extensive property 
damage. 


April 23 

The President met at the White House 

with: 

—members of the White House staff; 
representatives of the National Confer- 
ence of Lieutenant Governors; 

—the Cabinet. 
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Nominations 
Submitted to the Senate 





The following list does not include promo- 
tions of members of the Uniformed Services, 
nominations to the Service Academies, or 
nominations of Foreign Service officers. 





Submitted April 19 


Selwa Roosevelt, 

of the District of Columbia, for the rank of 
Ambassador during the tenure of her serv- 
ice as Chief of Protocol for the White 
House. 


Annie Laurie Slaughter, 

of Missouri, to be a member of the Board of 
Directors of the Legal Services Corporation 
for a term expiring July 13, 1983, vice Ce- 
cilia Denogean Esquer, term expired, to 
which position she was appointed during 
the last recess of the Senate. 





Checklist 
of White House Press Releases 





The following list contains releases of the 
Office of the Press Secretary which are not 
included in this issue. 





Released April 20 


Transcript: 

Press briefing on their meeting with the 
President to discuss the budget—by Senator 
Howard H. Baker, Jr., majority leader of the 
Senate, and Representative Robert H. 
Michel, minority leader of the House 


Checklist—Continued 
Released April 21 


Statement: 

Recent actions in the Middle East which 
threaten or violate the ceasefire and the 
U.S. response to such actions—issued by the 
Department of State 


Announcement: 

U.S. International Trade Commission inves- 
tigation into trade-related performance re- 
quirements 


Released April 23 


Announcement: 
Nomination of George C. Pratt to be United 
States Circuit Judge for the Second Circuit 


Announcement: 

Nomination of Maurice M. Paul to be 
United States District Judge for the North- 
ern District of Florida 


Announcement: 

Nomination of Marvin E. Breazeale to be 
United States Marshal for the Southern Dis- 
trict of Mississippi 


Fact sheet: 
President’s Task Force on Victims of Crime 


Transcript: 

Question-and-answer session with report- 
ers—by former White House Press Secretar- 
ies Roger Tubby, George E. Christian, 
Ronald L. Ziegler, J. F. terHorst, Ron 
Nessen, and Jody Powell, and Principal 
Deputy Press Secretary to the President 
Larry Speakes 





Acts Approved 
by the President 





Note: No acts approved by the President 
were received by the Office of the Federal 
Register during the period covered by this 
issue. 
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